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KEEP YOUR ORGANIZATION 2/lanagement-Winded 


> A growing awareness of management problems on all levels, 


and in particular of the need for management thinking among 





junior executives and supervisors, has led many companies to 
request additional subscriptions to Personnel and The Manage- 
ment Review for executives who would not ordinarily receive these 
publications. A number of AMA member companies have re- 
quested extra subscriptions for executives in the middle and lower 
ranks of management and for supervisors in both office and 
factory. Other members, however, do not seem to be aware 
that their AMA membership entitles them to take out extra sub- 


scriptions for their associates. 


> Taken together, Personnel and the Review provide an un- 
paralleled means for keeping abreast of new management prac- 
tices and thinking in all types of industry. Regular reading of 
these publications will keep your associates and junior executives 
management-minded, and subscriptions to,them will provide your 


supervisory staff with tangible recognition of their management 
status. 


> Send in the names of people in your organization whom you 
wish to receive Personnel or The Management Review on a regu- 
lar basis, and we shall enter the new subscriptions promptly. You 


will be invoiced later at the subscription rate of $5 for each 


magazine. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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_ The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the members ideas 
which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not stand sponsor for views 
expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 


No portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without express permission of the Americal 
Management Association. 
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Birthday Observances Boost 
Morale 


Many companies are finding 
that special greetings to employees on 
their birthdays are genuinely appreciated, 
and that such personal touches are doing 
their bit toward bettering esprit de corps. 
The form of greeting in various companies 
ranges from birthday cards—deservedly 
popular since they do the trick at next to 
no cost—to checks, corsages, and clam- 
bakes. But the spirit behind them is essen- 
tially the same, and—perhaps more impor- 
tant—workers’ reactions are generally most 
favorable. 


The publishers of the Montreal Daily 
Star have their own greeting cards spe- 
cially made up each year. The card cur- 
rently being sent is both dignified and 
attractive; its message reads: “The man- 
agement and your colleagues of The Mont- 
real Star Company, Ltd.; join in sending 
hearty greetings to you for your birthday.” 
In the space below the greeting the em- 
ployee’s birth date is entéred. 


During the war the Cooper-Bessemer 
Corporation, Mount Vernon, Ohio, used 
the birthday greeting’as a means of keep- 
ing in touch with its workers who were 
in the service. Workers’ names, addresses, 
ranks, and birth dates were recorded on a 
card index. On their birthdays a cheery 
card brought them a personal handwritten 
message from the chairman of the board, 
together with a carton of cigarettes or 
some other gift. While few companies 
have any appreciable number of employees 
still in the armed fosces, this idea could be 
adapted effectively as a means of contact 
with salesmen on the road or any other 
employees doing field work. 

The birthday card which The McBee 
Company, Athens, Ohio, sends to its em- 
ployees is a clever tie-in with one of its 
principal products. The birthday message 
reads: “Our Keysort cards we've just 
gone through and find it’s time to wish to 
you—Happy Birthday!” The company 
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maintains personnel records on its own 
Keysort cards. 

Among the birthday bonus plans in use 
is the one installed some years ago at the 
Atlantan and Cox-Carlton Hotels of . At- 
lanta, Georgia. On each employee’s birth- 
day—whether he be mail clerk or assistant 
manager—he is presented with a birthday 
card and check. The amount of the check 
is computed on the basis of 25 cents a 
month for each month the employee has 
been with the hotels. Thus, a worker who 
has been with the organization two years 
receives six dollars on his birthday. 

Another novel. gift-and-greeting plan has 
been in effect for the past two years at 
the First National Bank of Meadville, 
Penna. Here birthday celebrants are 
yearly presented with a rose, a check, and 
a soda fountain party. Employees having 
five years’ or less service receive $5 checks 
with their roses, while those with more 
than five years’ service find that the 
amount of the check equals the number of 
‘years they have been with the organization. 

A special birthday committee starts the 
ceremonies by placing a rose in a vase on 
the employee’s desk before his morning 
arrival. At some time during the day the 
person is presented with the anniversary 
check. After banking hours chocolate sun- 
daes are brought into the bank from a 
nearby soda fountain. The committee dis- 
tributes these in individual containers, and 
an informal party is enjoyed by all em- 
ployees. Rounding out the year-round 
succession of birthday observances is an 
annual clambake at which all employees 
of the bank, together with the officers, are 
guests. 

Whether management observes workers’ 
birthdays by greeting cards alone or 
chooses to say it with flowers or a gift of 
some kind, it is essential to remember that 
the whole purpose of the birthday remem- 
brance is to provide a friendly and per- 
sonal touch. Any presentation, therefore, 
should be made in an informal and spon- 
taneous manner; if birthday observances 
bog down to cold routine, workers. will 
realize that they are merely names on a list. 
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The Interview as an Oral Test 
of Personality 


Because many personnel executives 
feel that existing personality and tempera- 
ment tests have not been developed to the 
point where they provide adequate infor- 
mation for selection purposes, there has 
lately been intensified interest in the study 
of the tool most commonly used for judg- 
ing personality—the interview. Speaking 
before a recent conference of the Life 
Office Management Association, Dr. Mar- 
ion A. Bills, Assistant Secretary of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, announced 
that LOMA’s Committee on Tests, of 
which she is chairman, is now conducting 
a special study of the interview as an oral 
test of personality. ; 

To develop a standard form covering the 
personality traits judged in the interview, 
the Committee on Tests studied a list col- 
lected by several psychologists which con- 
tained every adjective in the English lan- 
guage that expresses a trait of personality. 
Excluding those words which were unnec- 
essarily complex and a few which were 
obviously duplications, the committee then 
sent the list to several personnel directors 
in member companies and asked them to 
check for 10 interviews the items on 
which they felt they could judge a particu- 
lar applicant. This list w&% further refined 
by 25 interviewers who employed it in 
conducting a total of 200 initial interviews. 
The items checked by these interviewers 
indicated not only that 87 of the items 
were used in at least 25 per cent of the 
interviews but that some of the seldom- 
used items, such as “neurotic,” were felt 
to be very important when they were used 
by the interviewers. The result was a 
third blank containing 141 terms, which 
the Committee employed in the second part 
of its experiment. 

The problem to be answered in the sec- 
ond part of the experiment was: How 
accurately can interviewers judge qualities 
which they feel they can appraise in an 
interview? The Committee chose six 
supervisors in each of two companies, dis- 
cussed the problem with them, and asked 
each to select from his department one 
person whose work he felt could be 
judged, who had worked for him for 
approximately two years, and who would 
not be known to the other supervisors. 

The employees selected were then indi- 
vidually interviewed by the other five 
supervisors. Each company operated sepa- 
rately. The interviewers had all the in- 
formation they would normally possess if 
they hired the person—application blank, 


test score, etc. Interviewers were re- 
quested to complete the personality word 
blank described above, plus a_ special 
“behaviorgram” form concerned with the 
behavior on which the interviewer based 
his conclusions. The supervisor for whom 
the person had worked also filled out the 
personality word blank and, in general, 
gave his ratings and estimates of the indi- 
vidual. Thus in this experiment 60 inter- 
views of the 12 people were conducted, and 
evaluations of their actual performance 
were also obtained from the individuals’ 
supervisors. 

After studying the personality word 
blank, the Committee came to several con- 
clusions: First, a large number of items 
had again been used—97 out of the 141 on 
the list were employed at least once in 
these 60 interviews. Second, interviewers 
varied considerably’ in the number of dif- 
ferent items which they used, the lowest 
number being 20, the largest 56. Third, 
on certain items the various interviewers 
agreed, but this opinion did not coincide 
with that of the supervisor who actually 
knew the interviewee. Examples of these 
items are: attentive, courteous, and neat. 
Apparently, the appearance of these in the 
interview does not predict their continu- 
ance in work performance. 


Fourth, though no important item of 
behavior, such as efficiency, cooperative- 
ness, conscientiousness, and industry could 
be predicted from any single item marked 
by the interviewers, the Committee was 
able to predict such behavior by the con- 
sideration of a group or cluster of such 
items. For example, it was possible to 
predict with fair accuracy whether or not 
a person would be rated as efficient by the 
supervisor from the interviewer’s checking 
of nine items: ambitious, alert, enterpris- 
ing, enthusiastic, interested, responsive, 
self-confident, industrious, and persevering. 
These nine items were checked much more 
frequently for five persons rated efficient 
by the supervisors than for five persons 
not so rated, and tended to be checked 
negatively for the one person rated ineffi- 
cient by his supervisor. 

Fifth, when a _ disagreement exists 
among the interviewers, it is not safe to 
assume that the majority are correct in 
their ratings and the minority incorrect. 
There were wide differences among the 
interviewers on their agreement with the 
supervisors’ ratings. In one case the most 
successful interviewer agreed with the 
supervisor on 78 per cent of the items 
marked, while the least successful inter- 
viewer agreed on not a single one. The 
other percentages of agreement were 55, 
40, and 40. Actually, the girl interviewed 
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was regarded an outstanding worker by 
her own supervisor and all others in the 
department. She was, however, a person 
with whom it was rather difficult to talk. 
She was reserved, and it took time and 
patience to judge her true personality. 
The one interviewer whose percentage was 
zero had simply given up. Three other 
interviewers’ verdicts bore little relation- 
ship to the actual picture. Only one man’ 
persevered and unearthed the truth. It is 
cases of this type that convinced the Com- 
mittee that some detailed study of the 
individual interviews is essential. 

To this end, members of LOMA have 
been given the interview forms used in 
these pilot tests and have been asked to 
conduct similar experiments in their own 
companies by rating the next 25 applicants 
they hire on these forms and sending them 
to the Committee for study. The Com- 
mittee plans to get in touch with these 
companies a year later to determine how 
well these employees have worked out. 

The results should be interesting. As 
Dr. Bills pointed out, if the efficiency of 
the interview can be increased by only 10 
per cent, management will be able to re- 
duce turnover appreciably and save sub- 
stantial amounts of money. 


Ww 


‘A Plan for Every Man”’ 
Aids Worker Development 


Recognizing management’s responsibility 
for keeping currently informed of workers’ 
potential abilities and developing to the 
utmost its human resources, several com- 
panies are now actively engaged in life- 
work career planning for individual em- 
ployees. Discussing new career-development 
methods before the Institute of Adminis- 
tration in Montreal, Clarence Fraser 
stressed the fact that occupational analysis 
and vocational guidance counselors alone 
cannot direct and pilot young career- 
seekers through the complexities of our 
highly specialized industrial society; if 
they are adequately to do the guidance job, 
they must be directly assisted by manage- 
ment itself. 

Notable among the companies now en- 
gaged in life-work career planning are the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, the 
Dominion Stores, also in Canada, and the 
American Viscose Corporation. In each 
‘case, Mr. Fraser pointed out, tangible ben- 
efits have accrued to management as well 
as workers. : 


The Bell Telephone plan got under way 
some years ago when the company at- 
tempted to select a group of workers who 
could be groomed for supervisory posi- 
tions. Recalling his experiences in working 
on this selection program, Mr. Fraser said: 
“After a few months spent on this project, 
it became clear that we could not abstract 
foremanship out of the network of all the 
jobs and all the people—that sooner or 
later we must consider everyone, not nec- 
essarily as a potential foreman, but as an 
individual about whose present develop- 
ment and future career the management 
group should be directly and continuously 
concerned. Men for foremanship would 
grow out of this body of people. This 
led directly to the idea, which became our 
slogan, ‘A plan for every man—to develop 
every employee to the limit of his capaci- 
ties, his interests, his opportunities.’ 

“We started by sitting down in small 
groups with the operating head of a unit 
of organization, and his immediate subor- 
dinate officials, and talked about his men, 
one by one. Gradually we found that 
there was an habitual pattern to the dis- 
cussion. We considered first the man’s 
present condition in health, in performance 
of his job, in his personal relations with 
other people; we then made an estimate of 
his Target, in terms of the likely long- 
range potential of the man; we then con- 
sidered ways anal means which would take 
the man closer to the Target within the 
next 12 months. Naturally, if he was 
already on his Target, we discussed how 
he might be kept healthy, effective, and 
happy while remaining there.” 

When the plan was inaugurated in 1941, 
it embraced only a few hundred men and 
women, chiefly in the high-skill groups. 
Today, however, thousands of employees, 
from clerks and maintenance workers to 
plant superintendents, are included. 

From the administrative viewpoint, Mr. 
Fraser pointed out, this process now guar- 
antees (1) that every member of the 
organization will be given equal considera- 
tion by his superiors and members of the 
personnel department; (2) that manage- 
ment 1s protected in taking action as a re- 
sult of recommendations made on the basis 
of these discussions; (3) that for man- 
power planning purposes there is always a 
reasonably up-to-date picture of the organ- 
ization’s ability to meet present and future 
workloads and emergencies; and (4) that 
every employee knows where he stands in 
the group judgment of management, is 
aware of his future opportunities, and can 


thus equip himself to take full advantage 
of them. 
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At American Viscose, Mr. Fraser con- 
tinued, management personnel are peri- 
odically reviewed by a special Personnel 
Review Committee in order to uncover 
potentialities for further individual devel- 
opment. Three management people in a 
line relationship and in ascending order of 
rank above the person to be reviewed sit 
down together and complete a form on 
which the results of the conference are 
to be noted. With the joint advice and 
suggestions of his superiors, the man rates 
himself—literally “writes his own ticket.” 
Test scores or other pertinent information 
may also be introduced. The final product, 
however, reflects group rather than per- 
sonal judgment. 


Ww 


Full Protection Given Under 
Registered Apprenticeship 
Programs 


Veterans and others who plan 
to learn a skilled trade are given full 
protection and the opportunity to become 
competent craftsmen if they are employed 
under an apprenticeship program regis- 
tered with a state or federal apprenticeship 
agency. This statement was recently made 
by William F, Patterson, Director, Ap- 
prentice-Training Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, to clear up some misunder- 
standings that appear to have arisen 
following the recent announcement by Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, that widespread abuses 
have been found on some types of on-the- 
job training. No complaints involving 
abuses in registered apprenticeship pro- 
grams have been received by the national 
ofice of ATS, Mr. Patterson stated. 


“Apprenticeship,” he declared, “is the 
only method recognized by management 
and labor for the development of crafts- 
men in the skilled trades, and requires 
from two to six years’ training in a shop 
or on a building site, together with a 
minimum of 144 hours of related class- 
room instructions annually, so that the 
apprentice can acquire all the skills. and 
een knowledge needed in a recognized 
craft. 


“Rigid standards have been set up for 
the protection of apprentices. These 
standards specify the work processes to be 
learned, wages to be paid, that a certificate 


of completion be awarded after successful 
termination of the training period, and that . 
these and other pertinent matters be cov- 
ered by a written agreement. 

“Because of the provision in Public Law 
679 which states that payment of the sub- 
sistence allowance under the G. I. Bill can- 
not be given-to veterans in on-the-job 
training for more than fWo years, a serious 
problem has arisen for all concerned with 
apprenticeship. 

“With the purpose of obtaining this 
payment for a longer period, already some 
employers are seeking to have certain new 
jobs recognized as apprenticeable. Vet- 
erans in apprenticeship are eligible for the 
government allotment for a maximum of 
four years.” 

Mr. Patterson stressed the need for 
apprenticeship agencies to examine care- 
fully all new jobs for which recognition 
as apprenticeable trades is sought. Such 
jobs must be thoroughly investigated, he 
said, so that the present high standards 
in the skilled trades may be maintained 
and veterans and others seeking careers as 
craftsmen will be protected. 

A great many skilled trades have been 
registered as apprenticeable during the past 
year. From the end of September, 1945, 
to the end of September of this year, the 
number of registered establishments in- 
creased from 25,800 to 68,200, a total of 
164 per cent. This record increase is - 
traceable to a number of factors: During 
the depression years, when many journey- 
men were out of work, industry lost sight 
of the need for training apprentices for 
normal production ; and the war, of course, 
took practically all young men who might 
have undergone apprentice training. As a 
result, there is a shortage of skilled 
workers today, even for normal require- 
ments. The record production schedules 
planned for the period immediately ahead 
will, furthermore, intensify the demand 


for skilled labor. 
Ww 


e@ Clause from a contract negotiated be- 
tween the Screen Extras Guild and the 
major film producers, as quoted in The 
New Yorker: “An extra player required 
to get wet will be paid a wet allowance of 
$2.50 a day. In order to receive a wet 
allowance, the extra player must get a wet 
allowance voucher on the set before getting 
wet. The extra player may refuse to get 
— unless such wet voucher is issued to 
im. 








TRAINING EMPLOYEES IN INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS 


By RAY S. TANNEHILL 
Assistant Vice-President 
The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 


More than half the companies covered in a recent survey by Mill & Factory 
are doing nothing to give management's version of the economic facts of 
life to their employees. Labor unions, in contrast, appear to be doing a 
bang-up job of employee indoctrination. Recently a number of progressive 
concerns have attempted to eliminate this blind spot in employee education 
by training courses which equip supervisors and workers to counteract the 
misapprehensions commonly held about the private enterprise system. An 
outstanding program of this type is described here by Mr. Tannehill. 


NLY too often in management-labor relations one hears the words: “If 

they only understood . . .” “They” may refer to almost any group of 

employees, or even to an individual, but usually the issue that is not understood 
is the same; it is one which stems from simple economics. 

Economics is a subject not usually taught in our high schools and not 
even to all college and university students. Somewhere along the line it has 
acquired the unfortunate reputation of being a rather dull science. How- 
ever that may be, the average vocational worker does not have a college 
education, knows very little about economics, and is probably little concerned 
unless the subject is presented to him in an interesting fashion. 

On the other hand, economic laws, whether known by that term or others, 
determine whether a business prospers or fails and are also a major. factor 
in the life of every employee. They regulate the wages paid, the prices 
charged for goods or services, and the dividends paid to stockholders. The 
fundamental laws of economics cannot be ignored by any business, except 
with fatal results. 

It obviously is impossible to give a complete course in economics to all 
employees, however desirable that may be. In times of labor shortages, it 
would not be possible to spare all employees from their work for a sufficient 


period of ‘time to. give the course. Varying educational backgrounds would 
make it difficult to plan such a course. 


A TELESCOPED PROGRAM 


With these points in mind, a telescoped course was developed which 
covered basic principles of economics and illustrated them with concrete 
examples to show how they applied. One primary. consideration was to 
make the course as interesting as possible. This was accomplished by having 
each group of employees set up and “operate” a telephone company of its 
own—a telephone company being used because it was the common business 
with which the employees were familiar and which they could discuss without 
being stymied by technical details. 

The course, called “You and Business,” was condensed so that it could 
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be presented in a one-day session—usually requiring from five to six hours. 
Groups were limited to approximately 10. Employees taking the course 
were paid for the time involved. 


CONTENT OF THE COURSE 


The course is divided into two major parts: (1) preliminary discussion 
of the simple economic laws and their operation; (2) actual application of 
these laws in operating the miniature telephone business. The entire course 
is so arranged that most of the points are developed by the students them- 
selves in discussion under the guidance of a leader or instructor. 

The course opens with the development of simple definitions of business 
and money. It is established that business is the production of goods or 
services people want and that, throughout every individual’s life, business 
plays an important part. When the person is young, it is the business of 
his father, later his own or that of a husband, or even one in which the 
subject owns stocks or bonds. Money is defined as any material that serves 
as a common medium of exchange and measure of value, which the holder 
can use to buy goods or services, with the obvious illustration that money, in 
itself, is valueless and assumes value only because it can be exchanged for 
the necessities and luxuries of life. 

From this point, the familiar “law of supply and demand” is developed 
and explained as the first fundamental of economics. Illustrations are em- 
ployed, and the group discusses the matter until it is clear in everyone’s 
mind. 

The second fundamental is the distribution of money received by the 
business firm. Here it is shown that money received for goods and services 


produced goes principally to the workers and to those who furnished the 


tools of production. 

The third fundamental is that distribution of goods and services (money) 
can be increased only by increasing production. In this connection, it is 
developed that the best way to increase production is to provide additional, 
or better, tools; these tools are purchased with money, and the persons who 
provide this money are also entitled to share in the increased production. 

The fourth fundamental is that any producer of goods or services must 
earn a reasonable amount on the money invested with him, if he is to stay 
in business. Employees readily recognize that no one would give an indi- 
vidual or corporation the use of his money without expecting some reasonable 
return in the form of interest or dividends. 

The well-known illustration of the three-legged stool then comes into 
the picture. It is brought out that the students, in almost all cases, are 
customers, employees, and owners themselves—three legs of the stool which 
support_a business. Employees are quick to perceive how they are cus- 
tomers and employees, and it takes only a few moments to develop the fact 
that practically all of them likewise are owners—either through direct stock 
ownership or through savings accounts, insurance, etc. 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


The group then turns to the practical application of the ideas which 
have been developed and organizes the Jonesville Telephone Company (though 
it can be any type of enterprise). They are going into business! 

The leader first introduces a model village as a visual aid. This is con- 
tained in a wooden case of table-top size, so arranged that the top can be 
removed, revealing the village mounted on the bottom. It contains a score 
or more buildings, including stores, office buildings, and residences. Minia- 
ture telephone poles are available to be inserted in holes drilled in the base, 
and wires (in the form of rubber bands) can be strung from pole to pole, or 
from pole to building, at the proper time as the discussion progresses. This 
construction of telephone lines is a device to maintain the interest of the 
group in the project. 

Theoretical Jonesville has no telephone system. The group soon comes 
to the considered conclusion that the first step is to make a survey to ascertain 
whether telephone service is desired. This survey indicates the number of 
customers available and breaks down their wants into the various grades of 
telephone service, which are familiar to all employees. From this informa- 
tion, the amount of equipment needed to start service is determined and 
also the number of employees required. The group subsequently concludes 
that a substantial sum will be needed to purchase and install equipment and 
for working capital. 

The class then concentrates on ways and means of raising capital— 
it being assumed that only $1,000 in cash is available to start with. Stocks 
and bonds are inevitably suggested, and there follows a brief discussion on 
the desirability of a corporate setup and the identity of the people who will 
purchase the stocks and bonds—individuals, relatives, neighbors, business 
men, investment houses or banks. Through discussion of what these potential 
investors will demand in return for the use of their money in establishing 
the company, it is determined that there are two primary factors: security 
and return. ‘The differences between stocks and bonds are also explained 
by means of the illustrations of stockholders as partners in the business, with 
bondholders as the mortgage holders. The group then debates the proper 
percentage of each to be issued. At this point, bonds and shares of stock 
are passed around, with the group reading the promises on each and com- 
paring them. The stocks and bonds are then “sold” and the stage money 
given to a “treasurer.” 

The class then passes on to the important hiring of employees and lists 
the essential qualifications. Also considered are qualifications the employees 
will ask of the company; it is decided that good wages, good working con- 
ditions, and opportunity for advancement are the primary requisites. 


OPERATING THE THEORETICAL COMPANY 


It is now time to go to work, and the group joins in erecting the pole 
lines ; it selects a building for a central office and agrees that an underground 
cable should be run down the main business street. It is assumed that the 
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central office equipment is installed, and the required amount of stage money 
is paid out of the treasury for the physical plant. 

The demards of the customers are then reviewed, and it is established 
that good service at a reasonable cost is a prime necessity. It is then shown 
by example that, if the demands of any of the several groups now involved in 
the company are not met, it will be very easy for the company to go out 
of business. 

The next step is to estimate annual expenses—the obligations being 
taxes, salaries and operating expenses, bond interest, and dividends to 
stockholders. 

A rate structure, based on current telephone rates, is then set up to 
provide an estimated income; frequently groups recommend that the com- 
pany set its rates a little higher to provide more margin. 

The class is then arbitrarily jumped a year ahead and is asked to 
assume the Jonesville Telephone Company has been in operation for a full 
year and all expenses are on an annual basis. Each member of the group 
is given a tally sheet, and the year’s results are written down. 

The revenue is noted in the left-hand column. The right-hand column, 
showing outgo, is divided into four classes: (1) miscellaneous expenses; 
(2) for employees; (3) for owners; and (4) for all groups. 

In the miscellaneous group, taxes are entered, with such items as light, 
heat, and power. The employees’ wages are shown and additional sums are 
entered for social security payments and a benefit fund, which includes not 
only pensions, but sickness and death benefits. The owners are credited 
with bond interest and stock dividends; and for all groups an item for 
depreciation is entered. 

As each item is considered, a printed bill form is given the group by the 
leader, and the treasurer makes payment from his supply of stage money. 
No item is passed until the group agrees it is a legitimate business charge 
and understands the reason for it. 

Most of the expenses have been discussed previously during the session, 
with the exception of depreciation, and a rather thorough explanation of this 
item is usually necessary. It is pointed out that depreciation includes not 
only normal wear and tear on the plant, but such things as an automobile 
knocking down a pole,-a fire fusing a cable line, or the relocation of a highway 
which would necessitate the moving of a pole line. It is also brought out 
that, though a pole might have a normal life of 20 years, in case it should 
be necessary to move it after 15 years, it would probably be cheaper to 
install a new pole and discard the old one, inasmuch as the largest part of 
pole line construction cost is the labor item. 

The importance of proper depreciation of plant is emphasized, as it 
applies to all involved in the company—i. e., the owners (whose investment is 
protected), the employees (whose jobs are protected), and the customers 
(whose high quality of service is protected). 

After the year’s receipts are totaled, a brief review is made to ascertain 
if the original objectives have been met. The amount left in the treasurer’s 
hands is then determined, as is the percentile relation of this amount to the 
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total annual revenue. After the suggestion that this sum be devoted to a 
“party” is made and properly acted on, the group decides that the wise thing 
is to consider this as savings—or surplus—for possible lean years ahead. 
The course concludes with a summary of what has been done, the leader 
stressing the point that excessive demands from any one group for more 
than its fair share of the receipts could kill the business—and it is the 
business that lays the golden eggs for the benefit of all concerned. It is also 
shown that it is the responsibility of management to keep the demands of 
the customers, employees, and owners in balance, thus preserving a sound 


and profitable business enterprise which should be the objective of all three 
groups. 


WHO TAKES THE COURSE? 


Although the course was designed primarily for vocational employees, 
it was found advisable to offer it to supervisory people—both for the value 
they might receive from it and so they could discuss it intelligently with 
their employees. Where higher levels of supervision are involved, it has 
been found that the course could be somewhat condensed—not through 
omitting any steps, but because the group would reach the proper conclusions 
without full discussion of the preliminary development steps. 


TRAINING THE LEADERS 


Most readers will realize by this time that the leader carries a con- 
siderable burden, not only in directing the discussions but in answering ques- 
tions pertaining to the more general aspects of the business and in keeping 
in hand various excursions away from the subject. 

It has been the policy to allow these sideline discussions to take their 
course, insofar as is possible without unduly lengthening the time required. 

A 34-page “leaders’ guide” has been prepared, designed in such a form 
that it is both a guide for the conduct of the discussions and a text which 
can be used by the leader as a basis of his remarks during the course. In- 
structions and aids to the leader appear on the left portion of each page, and 
the associated text is on the right. Thus the leader can very easily guide 
the discussion to cover items in their proper sequence and have available 
text which he may use to the extent desirable. 

Leaders were also provided with other related reading matter and in- 
formation which they may use to brush up on background material or as 
points of reference during discussion. 

Training of leaders was accomplished by bringing selected individuals 
to company headquarters to take the course. This was followed by another 
day or two of discussion and question-answering. These men then returned 


to their own headquarters to give the course and, in some cases, trained 
other groups of leaders. 


MOST POPULAR TOPICS - 


The value of the course can probably best be illustrated by reports from 
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leaders as to the subjects which have evoked the most discussion and interest. 
They are: 


1. How money is raised to operate a business. 

2. The difference between stocks and bonds. 

3. The importance of a proper distribution of stocks and bonds in the 
financial structure of a business. 

4. The kinds of people who invest their savings in stocks and bonds. 

5. The importance in the telephone business of getting and keeping 
the respect and confidence of investors. 

6. The obligation of management to satisfy customers, employees, and 
investors. 

7. The fact that money earned by business goes largely to employees. 

8. The fact that wages can be increased safely only through increasing 
the production of goods and services and that the employees cannot afford 
to have it otherwise. 

9. Various aspects of inflation. 

10. The importance of providing for depreciation, and how it is done. 





INFORMATION SOUGHT ON ECONOMIC TRAINING COURSES 
FOR SUPERVISORS AND WORKERS 


A number of AMA company members have expressed an interest in 
undertaking educational programs in industrial economics for their 
employees—both supervisors and the rank and file—and several concerns 
have already inaugurated such programs. 


The Association would like to hear from organizations that are training 
employees in the economics of free enterprise. In particular, information 
is desired as to how this training is being conducted, what types of train- 
ing material and texts are being utilized, etc. Samples of training ma- 
terial would be welcomed. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Editor, American Manage- 
ment Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

















AN OUTLINE OF THE SUPERVISOR'S JOB 


By JOHN M. PFIFFNER 
Professor of Public Administration 
University of Southern California 


Only by clear-cut definition of all the ramifications of the foreman’s manage- 
ment job can the right kind of supervisors be selected and trained. A pioneer 
attempt at such a definition is offered here by Mr. Pfiffmer, based on the 
hypothesis that a general pattern of supervision can be found (at least in 
the field of human relations) and that this central core may be adapted to 
varying groups and situations. The resulting outline should prove helpful 
to training directors and to executives concerned with the development oi 
foremen in their management functions. , 


MIMEOGRAPHED outline entitled Generic Supervision: ‘A Tentative 

Job Analysis was sent to a considerable mailing list in the Spring of 1946, 
with a request for comments and criticism. Responses were received from 
approximately 25 persons experienced in operating management and personnel, 
representing both industry and government. The outline published here 
constitutes a revision which attempts to take the reactions of the respondents 
into account. The original was defective in that there was no accompanying 
statement of its objects or the uses for which intended. Subsequent attempts 
to formulate a statement reveal that there were several motives, but that the 
outline might not be equally good for all. Perhaps the primary purpose was 
to constitute a basis for future research. It is rather universally agreed that 
the scientific investigator must be guided by hypotheses. As management 
research becomes more scientific and experimental in method, it will become 
necessary to have more precisely stated hypotheses. The outline below is, 
in a sensé, a collection of hypotheses about the manner in which a supervisor 
should conduct himself, what he is expected to do, and what he should know.! 

The standards stated are purposely idealistic rather than descriptive of 
existing practice. The items are deliberately framed in a philosophy of man- 
agement which is probably much more widely held at the present time by 
writers, scholars, and staff people than by operating management. It seems 
characteristic of much human effort that there is a gap in ideology between 
those whose primary duty is to act and those who concentrate on intellectual 
effort in the same general field.2 Is it not beside the point to deplore the 
existence of such a spread, and to refer to the sides with symbolic labels which 
tend to create bias and separate them still further? Every science has had a 
basic theory which has evolved and changed throughout its history, the in- 
vestigators and experimenters always questioning existing practice and credos. 
That such a situation should exist in the embryo science of human relations 
seems a healthy portent. 





1 One criticism was to the effect that knowledge items were indiscriminately mixed with action items, 
contrary to accepted practice in job descriptions. a -. 

2 An actual example is discussed by Quentin W. File, “Are Management’s Views of Supervision Faulty?”, 
Personnel Journal, Jan., 1946, pp. 242-250; editorial comment on same, ibid., pp. 251-254, 
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There is danger that the social scientists’ potential contribution to the 
solution of management problems may be partly vitiated by the high degree 
of compartmentalization existing in the universities. One often observes 
among them a tendency of one group to speak slightingly of another’s concepts 
and methods. Thus a certain discipline tends to be skeptical of non-statistical 
methods of study, whereas others see quantitative method as applicable to 
only a small area of human relations. The best long-run results must surely 
come from bringing the various disciplines together cooperatively, as evi- 
denced by the institutes of human relations established at some universities. 
Such cooperative research needs continuous reframing and restatement of 
basic theory—current synthesis. 

One of the immediate and personal reasons for preparing the outline was 
to provide a framework for organizing and filing the ever-expanding materials 
in the field. A shorter decimal outline, composed of topics rather than action 
items, can be devised for purposes of filing. Ours was prepared specifically 
with teaching and writing in mind; but the items and their arrangement may 
be suggestive to those who maintain such files in personnel offices. 

The items may possibly be helpful to those who are engaged in personnel 
management, especially the developmental and training phases. The con- 
ceptual pattern is drawn from wide reading, interviewing, and observation, 
and is believed to represent a synthesis combining progressive management 
attitudes with contemporary social science research findings and thought. Test 
experimenters have already indicated the outline can be a fruitful source of 
test items. 


CRITICISMS OF ORIGINAL OUTLINE 


It seems desirable to summarize a few of the chief criticisms made of the 
original outline. A conscientious attempt has been made to utilize the com- 
ments and follow their advice in the revision. Certain of them may be less 
applicable when the outline is used for one purpose as against another. For 
instance, it has been suggested that the vocabulary and conceptual level are on 
too intellectualized a plane for use in a course to be given to the majority of 
supervisors, which is undoubtedly perfectly true. However, if it is to be used 
chiefly as a source for hypotheses by researchers, such a comment becomes 
less appropriate. Nevertheless, those of us who are studying management 
should be constantly on guard to see that we do not develop a jargon which 
separates us from even the more intellectual members of operating management. 
It is for this reason that the word “generic” has been eliminated from the 
current title. While its dictionary meaning is still very descriptive of what 
was in mind, the term would not seem to be a part of the vocabulary of many 
educated people. 

The respondents were quite generally of the opinion that the outline 
seemed unnecessarily repetitious. This just criticism has been difficult to 
correct in revision primarily because one’s thought is often not sufficiently 
mature to classify items as belonging in one place and not another. Thus it 
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seems necessary to state the same concept in more than one place pending more 
precise determination on classification than one sees fit to make at this time. 
Hence, there must be reluctant confession of partial failure to eliminate 
repetition. 

One correspondent pointed out that the outline would have to be some- 
what modified to suit unionized organizations. It may be that the author’s 
specialization in public administration has limited his awareness of the extent 
to which unionization modifies the supervisory pattern. However, this par- 
ticular correspondent hastened to approve the general concept and content of 
the outline, saying that supervisory principles are the same for both union 
and non-union plants; only the techniques of applying them differ. 

It was also indicated that there may not be a pattern of supervision 
applicable to supervisors on all levels or in various fields of activity. Admit- 
ting this possibility, it still seems desirable to retain the hypothesis that there 
is such a thing as general (generic) supervision, at least in the field of human 
relations. The following outline attempts to capture its spirit and content. 
The proposition is not stated with pride of dogmatic conviction but ventured 
as a humble opinion which must undergo subsequent tests. 





J. IntTRODUCTION. 
A. Main hypothesis. 


1. There is a general pattern of supervision, particularly in the 
field of human relations, applicable at all levels and in different 
places'and organizations. 


2. This central core may be modified in its application to varying 
groups and situations without destroying its essential unity. 


B. Whoare supervisors? 


1. All persons who are in formal control over others are super- 
visors. 


a. Includes foremen, supervisors, executives, and administra- 
tors. 

b. Active immediate supervision of the mass of workers takes 
place at the lowest two or three levels of the hierarchy. 
(1) However, supervision cannot be fully effective unless 

higher management is supervision-minded. 

c. Some staff people, often referred to as functional super- 

visors, have limited supervisory responsibilities. 
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Il. THe Supervisory BEHAVIOR PATTERN® 


A. It is helpful if the immediate supervisor is able to work acceptably 
in the jobs which he supervises ; but 


1. There is danger in overemphasizing this point because ability 
to do the work is much less important than supervisory ability. 


B. The general quality, tone, and spirit of supervisory behavior is 
democratic. 


1. The meaning of the term “democratic,” as used here, is revealed 
by subsequent items. 


C. The supervisor deals with workers as members of groups. 
1. Understands the social structure of groups. 


a. Has a feel for characteristic group sentiments and reactions. 

b. Creates group solidarity and marshals group energy into 
channels of constructive achievement rather than negative 
or passive resistance. 


2. Ideally, the supervisor is also the indigenous leader of his group. 


a. If there are other natural gang leaders, the supervisor de- 
tects who they are and utilizes their influence for construc- 
tive ends. 


3. Develops in group a feeling of belonging. 


a. Encourages participation. 

(1) Asks for advice and help on problems pertaining to 
work and production, appealing to member’s ingenuity 
and initiative. 

b. Stimulates group to function under its own internal drive. 

(1) Gets group to maintain its own discipline by using 
group pressures on non-conforming members. 

(2) Gives orders in form of question where possible. 

(3) Refrains from excessive interference and over-super- 
vision. 

c. Encourages group to participate in planning and scheduling. 

(1) The group knows, appreciates the need for, and sup- 
ports production plans and schedules. 

(2) The plans and schedules minimize the giving of indi- 

’ The original outline referred to this item as “leadership,” but that term is so difficult to define, means 
so many things to different people, that it has been avoided here. Moreover, the leadership qualities 
management seeks when selecting people for promotion often seem to differ from those which produce 
good supervision at the bottom levels. A well-known observer remarks that those who are competent 
at securing cooperative effort are found in greater proportions ‘‘at the lower levels of management 
because the logics of promotion in business organizations seldom r ize their skills.” Fritz J. 
Roethlisberger, “The Foreman: Master and Victim of Double Talk,” Harvard Business Review 
(Spring, 1945), Vol. 23, pp. 294-295. Industrial supervisors in my war training classes made the 
same complaint—management would tend to believe that a supervisor who followed the above behavior 


pattern either was shirking his job or did not possess personality traits desirable for promotion. A 
great deal more research is needed on this particular point. 
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vidual orders because group knows what comes next. 
(3) The group feels it is doing useful work. 
(a) Supervisor plans and provides materials for a 
steady workload. 
(4) Supervisor keeps group informed on progress of work 
—how much accomplished and how much still to be 
done. 


D. The supervisor is aware of those attitudes, mores, and sentiments 
which interfere with full production. 


1. Workers band together or conspire to combat things they be- 
lieve interfere with job security, status, personal interests, and 


group stability. 

a. They resist speed-up. 

b. They tend to set their own limits on production, even under 
incentive payments. 

c. They resist technological change. 

d. They resist breaking down skilled manual crafts into semi- 
skilled machine operations. 

€. 


Professional workers resist direction, being sensitive about 
changes which might reflect on their professional judgment. 


2. Workers tend to be suspicious of management ideology. 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


They are apprehensive of authority, probably being much 
more afraid of the boss than facts justify. 


They have a deeply ingrained feeling that supervisors play 
favorites. . 


They believe supervisors prefer to drive rather than lead. 


3. They tend to feel supervisors do not give sufficient attention to 
human aspects of supervision. 


4. Supervisors complain that they do not know their authority, 
and workers that they have not been informed of their duties 
and standards of work expected. 


a. 


Often neither worker nor supervisor knows who is his own 
supervisor. 


E. The supervisor understands the sensibilities and reactions of indi- 
viduals as human beings. 


1. Is approachable by workers on both official and personal matters. 


a. 


b. 


Does not initiate consultation on personal affairs of workers, 
but conducts himself in such a manner that they may consult 
him voluntarily if they wish. 

Listens to personal problems patiently, attentively, and re- 
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spectfully, but hesitates to render directive advice ; induces 
workers to think through problems and arrive at own 
solution. 


2. Treats everyone as a dignified human being. 


3. While basic direction is toward kindness, friendliness, and sym- 
pathy, he is able to say “no” when situation demands. 


a. Deals firmly and decisively with discipline cases. 
b. Does not permit workers to impose unduly on his good 
nature ; does not relax discipline to curry favor. 


4. Is impartial ; never plays favorites. 


a. Is approachable by all workers rather than merely a few. 
(1) Resists developing halo attitude toward particular 

persons. 

(2) Avoids giving more time to particular individuals than 
they would seem to deserve. ; 

b. Conducts self in a civilized and humane manner in matters 
affecting race, religion, color, nationality, union affiliation, 
and politics. 

c. Protects workers in his group against undeserved adverse 
treatment. 

(1) Workers have confidence that he will protect their just 
interests without shielding them from results of major 
derelictions. 

d. Avoids practice of nepotism. 


5. Lets workers know how they are getting along. 


a. Deals with incipient problem cases boldly from the start, 
rather than trying to ignore them. 

b. Tells people in advance about changes that will affect them. 

c. Tells them how they stand as to production. 


F. Gets things done without apparent bossing. 
1. Encourages initiative and self-expression. 
2. Develops men. 


a. Controls and represses own apprehensions about the possi- 
bility of talented subordinates outshining him. 


3. Curbs expression of own ascendancy traits. 


a. Never attracts attention to self at the expense of a sub- 
ordinate. 

b. Permits worthy subordinates to take the limelight when 
conducive to group solidarity and individual prestige. 
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4. Takes care to see that supervisory work is not viewed as 
idleness. 


5. Acts decisively and expeditiously when situation demands. 


a. Meets emergencies without strain. 
(1) Tells group what and why of emergency and asks 
suggestions on how to meet it. 
(2) Makes decision and follows through. 


Ill. THe Supervisor Is A TEACHER AND TRAINER. 


A. 


His teaching is done on the job in connection with regular pro- 
duction activities. 


1. It is a normal, natural process divorced from formal pedagogy 
and classroom atmosphere. 


2. The supervisor-trainer enjoys effective contact with training 
specialists, but he does most of the actual instruction himself. 


a. Keeps training specialists informed of training needs. 

b. Is receptive to training suggestions by staff trainers. 

c. Attends supervisor conferences aimed at making his train- 
ing more effective. 


Supervisor analyzes training needs. 


1. Analyzes, for training purposes, each of the jobs under his 
supervision. 


a. Breaks each job down into its major steps and sequences. 


b. Develops training plans and procedures to fit job break- 
downs. 


2. Counsels each employee individually about his training needs 


a. Coordinates employee evaluation with training advisement 

b. Prepares a simple tvaining plan in writing for each employee. 

(1) Follows through to see that plan is carried out to extent 
that conditions permit. 


Supervisor inducts and orients new employees. 
1. Gives more attention to new employees. 
a. Counsels, teaches, trains. 


2. Evaluates new employees from the standpoint of future useful- 
ness to organization. 


a. Confers with placement officers to see that appropriate 
personnel actions are taken promptly. 


Develops understudies and substitutes for each job so that work 
will go on if one is not there. 
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1. Handles the designation of understudies deftly, knowing that 
morale may be damaged when individuals are led to expect 
advancement which does not materialize. 


2. Trains people for the job ahead, watching their attitudes and 
skills. 


a. Gives special attention to development of potential super- 
visor to take his own place. 


E. Learns and follows tried and accepted methods of instruction, such 
as, in addition to others : 


1. The four-step method. 
2. Conference leadership. 


IV. THe Supervisor Must Dear FaceE-To-FAcE WITH PEOPLE ON Mat- 
TERS OFTEN INVOLVING UNPLEASANTNESS, FRICTION, AND EMOTION. 


A. Types of situations. 
1. Defective work. 

Low production. 

Bad attitudes. 


Personal problems outside of work. 


wy Y 


Chronic problem cases, such as, 


Absenteeism 

Alcoholism 

Debt 

Psychoneurotic tendencies 
Hypochondriasis 


carr 


B. Most people, including supervisors, tend to avoid these issues by 
pretending to ignore them, or by taking the wrong steps in handling 
them. 


1. This constitutes a major defect in the training of supervisors. 
C. Discipline. 


1. Good discipline is largely dependent on the supervisor’s rela- 
tionship with workers, whether group or individual. 


a. Supervisor tries to induce employee groups to maintain 
discipline control. 
b. Management consults employees before issuing written dis- 
cipline policy. 
2. Supervisor’s power to take disciplinary action is ordinarily 
limited. 


a. He originates disciplinary action; suggests, cautions, repri- 
mands. 








(1) 
(2) 
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Suspensions, removals, and penalties must be referred 
higher up for action. 


Gives oral or written notice of unsatisfactory work or 
conduct. 


3. Supervisor maintains a written record of disciplinary actions. 


a. Uses record as proof 


(1) 
(2) 


That his superiors should take the action recommended. 
In hearings before grievance committees, National 
Labor Relations Board, or Civil Service Commission. 


4. Supervisor is firm and decisive in disciplinary matters. 


a. Knows that workers respect, and desire, discipline which is 
certain but fair. 


Avoids error of tolerating infractions to build up self as 
“good fellow.” 


b. 


Cc. 


(1) 


People who can “run all over” their supervisors are not 
happy about it. 


Handles disciplinary matters involving an employee who has 
“connections” on an objective and factual basis. 


(1) 


If deemed necessary, may lay facts before real or al- 
leged sponsor before taking final action. 


‘D. Supervisor holds corrective interviews with workers. 


1. Observes certain well-established interviewing techniques. 


a. The supervisor listens. 


b. 
c. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


Talks only enough to stimulate the other person to un- 

load his mind and heart. 

(a) Primes flow of talk by asking question rather than 
by making accusation. 

Refrains from rendering positive advice, stimulating 

interviewee to arrive at own solution. 

Listens patiently and without display of anger or 

irritation. 

Refrains from moralizing or rendering judgment in 

advance of hearing. 

Does not argue. 

Does not jump to conclusions. 

Looks beyond manifest content of conversation to dis- 

cover what bothers the worker, which often he cannot 

or will not say. 


Encourages him to talk about what is important to 
him. 


Such interviews are held in private. 
When reprimand or corrective advice becomes necessary, 
centers attention on work or job rather than on person. 
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E. The immediate supervisor deals with grievances in the first 
instance. 


1. Adopts a preventive attitude toward grievances. 


a. Knows most frequent causes of grievances and strives to 
prevent them from arising. 
(1) Performs his job of supervision in such a manner that 
grievances need not arise. 


2. Keeps an open door, giving ample opportunity for workers to 
approach him on grievances. 


Makes every effort to correct justified and imagined grievances. 


Supervisor prepares his case, maintains a complete record, 
where grievances have been appealed over him. 


a. Defends his position with concrete evidence in hearings 
before higher supervisors and grievance committee. 


F. Makes careful preparation of dismissal cases. 


1. Verifies record to see that documentary evidence and proof 
exist. 


a. Issues formal written notice of unsatisfactory work or 
conduct. 

(1) Tries to get employee to authenticate by signing record 
of interview. 

(2) Avoids charge of lack of notice by securing docu- 
mentary proof, such as signature on return card for 
registered mail. 

b. Consults merit, efficiency, or service ratings for past 
periods. 

c. Maintains memoranda setting forth actual events, instances, 
and occurrences for refreshing own memory. 

(1) May be signed or initialed by other witnesses, or em- 
ployee himself. 

(2) May be filed in employee’s personnel folder or kept 
informally by supervisor. 

d. Shows on record that necessary instructions and training 
were given, ditto facilities, tools, and materials. 


V. Tue Lower Supervisors CONSTITUTE THE KEY INSTRUMENTALITIES 
or PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT.* 


A. Recommend or approve in the first instance such personnel actions 
as appointments, requests for leave, transfers, placement, suspen- 
sion or dismissal, and evaluation of employee worth. 

‘The point has been made that this section duplicates material contained in others. However, the con- 
cept contained in the opening sentence is so important, and so contrary to the —— of personnel 


management as sometimes practiced, that it seems desirable to state it this way. Perhaps Section V 
needs to be read only by personnel people. 
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1. Foster and maintain amicable and constructive relations with 
representatives of personnel department. 


Supervisor assists in classification of positions. 


1. 


4. 


Knows the general rules applying to job analysis and position 
classification. 


Prepares job descriptions for positions under his supervision, 


or revises and approves those prepared in the first instance by 
subordinates. 


Maintains liaison with, and renders aid to, job analysts and 
classifiers. 


Makes work assignments which conform to classification. 


Supervisor deals with salary and wage matters within the limita- 
tions laid down by policy, law, or contract. 


1. Sees that jobs are properly evaluated for pay purposes. 


a. 


Assists wage analysts. 


b. May sit in on evaluation board if point system is in effect. 


Cc. 


Assists rate-setting technicians where incentive pay exists. 


2. Recommends wage increases or decreases when so authorized. 


Placement. 


1. Selection and appointment. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Supervisor tells recruiters what kind of workers he needs. 

(1) Furnishes job descriptions. 

(2) Gives his views as to experience and background 
needed. 

(3) Ditto personal qualities and aptitudes. 

(4) Follows up by telling placement officer the strength 
and weaknesses of workers previously furnished. 

Gives examiners subject matter information for tests. 

(1) Suggests questions and items. 

(2) Tells knowledges and skills to be tested for. 

(3) Reviews tests as to face validity, checking scoring keys 
after test has been given. 

(4) Makes curbstone post appraisal of tests by judging 
subsequent performance on the job. 

Makes final selection of those who will work for him. 

(1) Interviews those sent him for placement. 
(a) Usually may reject those whom he does not want, 

often subject to “civil service rule of three.” 

(2) Uses the probation period as opportunity for further 

test and tryout. 
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(a) Eliminates those who fail on probation, usually 
without recourse. 


2. Supervisor assigns workers to tasks. 


a. Tries to provide work which will maintain worker interest 
and satisfaction. 
(1) Evaluates aptitudes, characteristics, and predilections 
of individual employees. 
(2) Gives detail tasks to some, variety to others. 
(3) Pays attention to social considerations, building team- 
work by placing congenial persons near each other. 
b. Tries to utilize highest skill of each worker. 


3. Supervisor recommends transfers when in the interest of both 
the employee and the organization. 


a. Refrains from arranging transfers merely to be rid of a 
problem case. 
(1) When he conscientiously believes that a problem em- 
ployee will benefit by transfer, he lets the personnel 
department and the new supervisor know all the facts. 


4. Supervisor recommends promotions. 


a. Develops understudies. 

b. Urges subordinates to take promotional tests. 
c. Recommends persons to be promoted. 

d. Initiates reclassification procedure. 


ie Supervisor deals with representatives of unions and employee 
organizations within the policy laid down. 


1. Maintains attitude of fairness, courtesy, and fair dealing. 


2. Listens, confers, advises with union or organization repre- 
sentatives. 


3. Looks to management for clarification of industrial relations 
policies. 


a. Where collective bargaining is in force, the supervisor : 

(1) Keeps fully informed on all matters concerning re- 
lationship to union. 

(2) Keeps abreast of developments in contract negotiations. 

(3) Maintains proper relations with union stewards and 
business agents. 

(4) Familiarizes self with labor law and what constitutes 
“unfair labor practices.” 


F. Supervisor works closely with counselors and other employee 
service specialists, 
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1. Seeks their assistance in developing sound relationship with 
workers. 


2. Usually tries to handle his own problem cases, but requests 
assistance of staff specialists where circumstances warrant. 


a. Refers worker to physician or other appropriate specialist 


when mental or physical condition obviously calls for such 
action. 


3. Supports employee group activities, such as recreation, credit 
union, social hall, and cafeteria. 


4. Supports employee welfare activities. 
G. Supervisor is concerned with safety and health of employees. 


1. Encourages workers to keep physically fit. 


a. Secures and disseminates health advice. 

b. Encourages workers to take advantage of medical facilities. 

c. Detects and takes appropriate action when an employee is 
obviously ill, or when his condition endangers others. 


2. Is constantly on the alert to detect and correct unsafe: working 
conditions. 


3. Trains workers to perform their tasks so as to avoid injury. 
4. Assists management to develop and enforce safety rules and 
regulations. 


7 
H. Controls and accounts for time worked. 


1. Sets up systematic procedure for minimizing absence and 
tardiness. 


a. Sees that time limits for rest periods are observed. 
Usually certifies as to time worked. 
Plans vacation schedules. 


Grants or denies routine requests for leave. 


ew? * BS 


Checks on sick leave where there is reason to suspect mal- 
ingering. 


a. Does so without putting self in position of spy. 


VI. Supervisor Evatuates EmMptoyeess.® 


A. Evaluates continuously from day to day and hour to hour. 
SIt was ted that this section might be covered ‘under another existing heading such as training. 
The difficulty is that employee evaluation is basic to almost everything a supervisor does. 


seem to fit any well into placement, training, counseling, in addition to others. 
stances, it 


duplication. 


It wo 


Under the circum- 
appear that giving it a separate section might tend to reduce repetition and 
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th 1. Studies workers, perceiving their human qualities, analyzing 
for strong and weak points. 
ts a. Learns to know mental capacities, interests, and emotional 
patterns. 
, b. Spots weaknesses and strong points in work skills, knowl- 
= edge, and techniques. 


2. Strives for objective criteria upon which to formulate judgment. 


lit a. Keeps a running record of way employees are performing. 

b. Subordinates personal likes and dislikes. 

c. Watches for, and determines reason for, a sudden marked 
difference in performance. 


3. Does something about 2(c) above; takes corrective action. 


a. Counsels, guides, trains, and strengthens workers on basis 
of objective evaluation. 


es, B. Rates employees periodically. 
= 1. Lets employees know where they stand at all times. 

: 2. Assumes positive, rather than defeatist attitude toward effi- 
ng ciency, or merit rating. 


a. Trains subordinate supervisors to do a good rating job. 


b. Explains rating process to employee group in a construc- 
- tive manner. 


3. Gives rating process the time it deserves. 
a. Plans rating schedule to avoid last-minute rush. 
ind 4. Rates objectively. 


a. Resists universal tendency to rate people higher than justi- 
fied by facts. 
(1) Musters fortitude and courage. 
(2) Reviews employee’s job, judges performance, checks 
rating. 
b. Develops performance standards in cooperation with 
workers. 


ial- 5. Talks with individual employees about their ratings. 


a. Prepares worker for rating by discussing weaknesses with 
him well in advance of rating report. 


VII. Tue SUPERVISOR ORGANIZES, COORDINATES, AND Manaces.® 


A. Knows and accepts the policies, purposes and objectives of his 








organization. 

ning. 

rould ®The point was’ made that Sections VII and VIII were of such prior importance as to deserve treat- 
_— ment earlier in the outline. This view has much merit, but we started out to emphasize the human 
an relations aspects of supervision; nor are we convinced, as some believe, that human relations 


will flow automatically from proper attention to the items in VII and VII. 
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Takes initiative to inform himself in case his superiors fail to 
do so. 


a. Asks for information. 


b. Reads intelligently. 


Discusses policies with employees, and makes them understood. 


a. Interprets policies within framework of loyalty to his own 
chief and to the organization. 
(1) Passes orders on to rank and file in such a manner as 
to command respect for them. 
b. Consults workers, or their representatives, who are affected 
by a policy under consideration. 


Supervisor is loyal to management and workers alike. 


a. Tries to conduct self in such a manner that there will be no 
inconsistency in his double allegiance. 


B. Explains definite lines of authority. 


I, 


Each worker knows the one person from whom he is to take 
orders and to whom he is to give instruction. 


Every employee knows how his duties relate and connect with 
those of others. 


Supervisor sees that authority is clearly delegated and under- 
stood. 


a. Lets it be known what is expected. 
b. Keeps written job description up to date. 


Within the limits of organization and classification control, the 
supervisor allocates functions, priorities, responsibilities, and 
establishes positions. 


Delegates authority and responsibility in varying degrees. 


a. Organizes work so that it can be done with minimum 
supervisorial direction. 

b. Stimulates assistants to assume responsibility. 
(1) Develops self-reliance. 

c. Refrains from over-supervision. 

d. Establishes internal checks and controls so that he will 
know how delegated tasks are being carried out. 


Sees that orders flow through proper organizational lines. 


Cooperates. with such staff units as organizational control. 
position classification, and production control in determining 
the organization pattern. 














ic. 
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C. Assigns the work to individuals. 
1. Tells what work is and how it is to be done. 


2. Distributes work fairly and sees that each worker contributes 
his proper share. 


3. Works out assignments on cooperative basis, consulting both 
his workers and superiors. 


4. Schedules the assignments so that workers will be kept busy. 


a. Organizes schedules and assignments so that the next task 
will be apparent without necessity for giving of manv 
orders. 


D. Supervisor maintains proper relationships with those not in his 
direct line of command. 


1. Maintains good horizontal relationships. 


a. Cooperates with other supervisors on his level. 
(1) Discusses job problems of mutual concern, exchang- 
ing experience and information. 
b. When contacting other supervisors on his level, always 
considers how the contact will be regarded by his or their 
superiors. 


2. Handles short-circuiting situations tactfully. 


a. Communicates to his own supervisor immediately those 
instructions which he receives from another supervisor ; if 
cannot do so, reports to his own supervisor any action 
taken. 

b. Short circuits only in case of emergency, and then reports 
promptly what was done and why. 

c. Secures understanding in writing on those situations where 
individuals report to different supervisors for specified pur- 
poses regularly. : 

d. Supervisors overruling a supervisor explain reason and 
let him transmit new instructions to his subordinate. 


3. Line supervisor cooperates with functional supervisors acting 
in staff capacity. 


a. Knows staff specialists are there to help him; works with 
them, provides information, and makes use of their advice. 

b. Seeks aid of staff specialists for different problems. 

c. Takes care that influence of staff specialists does not lead 
him into strained relations with own line supervisor. 
(1) Checks staff advice with latter when in doubt. 


FE. Supervisor keeps avenues of communication open, 
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Strives especially to maintain communication from bottom up. 


Supervisor adapts himself to personality, temperament and 


ideology of his immediate chief. 


1, 


Studies his superior’s temperament and mentality, so as to 
assist him effectively, to avoid friction, and to make relations 
happy and satisfactory. 


Keeps superior fully informed of the work of his group. 


Strives to lighten load of his superior without usurping or 
undermining. 


G. Supervisor is a man of action. 


1. 


Makes decisions, within limitations laid down by ‘policy and 
regulations. 


Settles difficult and controversial questions. 

Is in constant and immediate contact with work. 

a. Refrains, however, from snooping and over-supervision. 
Coordinates work. 


a. Keeps production going. 


VIII. Supervisor Doers CoNSIDERABLE STAFF? WorK FOR HIMSELF. 


A. His staff work must be performed in full cooperation with the 
central staff and auxiliary units. 


B. Is constantly on the alert to improve work methods and products. 


1. 


4. 


5. 





Is cost and quality conscious, and strives to make workers so, 
too. 


a. Pays attention to effective use of materials and equipment, 
and prevention of waste. 


Analyzes each task assigned, striving to have it performed in 
the best manner. 


a. Asks Why?. What? Where? When? How? 
b. Develops new method. 
c. Applies new method. 


Presents to his superior suggestions for improvement which 
he cannot inaugurate alone. 


Conducts studies and research within limits of his approved 
functions. 


Consults workers about methods improvement. 


7 This may be an unusual use of the term “‘staff.”” However, it is our opinion that staff people should 


encourage line su 


isors to do the maximum amount of planning consistent with over-all coordi- 


nation. ‘Those who believe that staff services are doing the best job when minimizing their own 
importance will agree, but those who see staff services as an end in themselves will disagree. 
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a. Asks their ideas before making contemplated changes. 
b. Encourages them to originate ideas for work improvement, 


and to submit them, either to him or through the formal 
suggestion plan. 


C. The supervisor plans. 


1. Looks ahead, devises courses of action, and prearranges the 
necessary details. 


a. Avoids bottlenecks by anticipating them. 

b. Plans work so as to level out the load, reduce peaks and 
bottlenecks. 

c. Plans layout of work. 

d. Plans work schedule. 

e. Plans for number and types of personnel to be needed. 

f. Plans assignment of work. 

g. Plans for materials, supplies, tools, equipment, and 


facilities. 
h. Devises procedures. 


D. Supervisor maintains practical and simple controls. 


1. Keeps records necessary to perform his job. 


"a. Instructs workers to keep records necessary to their jobs. 
b. Has only such reports and records as are essential. 
(1) Constantly strives to simplify paperwork. 
c. Maintains production and control records. 
d. Makes out reports to superiors. 


2. Gives attention to standards of performance and accomplish- 
ment. 


a. Keeps in mind what constitutes a good day’s work. 
(1) Lets employee know what is expected. 
b. Cooperates with central control units in setting standards. 
(1) Checks actual performance against these standards at 
regular intervals. 
(2) Reports on results. 
c. Places standard routines in writing. 


3. Establishes internal checks and controls of his own, in addition 
to those imposed from above. 


a. Makes regular inventory of equipment, tools, and materials 
charged to his unit. 

b. Sees that there are proper controls over cash and mer- 
chandise. 

c. Sees that manufacturing operations are inspected by some- 
one not in immediate work group. 

d. Synchronizes operations of his unit with over-all schedules, 
plans, and controls, 
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e. Gives meticulous attention to serial-numbered control 
stationery. 


IX. Supervisor STRIVEs TO Provip—e ADEQUATE WorRKING FAcILirTIEs. 


A. Has on hand equipment, tools, supplies, and materials necessary 
for task at hand. 


1. Provides for maintenance of tools and equipment. 


a. Sees that workers exercise proper care in their use. 

b. Arranges for repair or replacement of faulty or damaged 
articles. 

c. Protects property against theft or damage. : 

d. Sees that workers keep work places clean and in order. 

e. Requires equipment to be properly covered or disconnected 
at the end of the work day. 


B. Gives attention to physical working conditions, such as light, heat, 
ventilation, and layout. 





Epitor’s Note 


Reprints of this outline in pamphlet form, for distribution to executive and supervisory 
staffs and for use in training, are available at cost in quantity lots from the Association. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR BUSINESS CAREERS 


By ROBERT D. CALKINS 
Dean, School of Business 
Columbia University 


By emphasizing specialized training, many business educators are neglecting 
to develop the broad qualifications that will make students into competent 
men in any field. While education should be purposeful, it should also equip 
the student to meet the many unpredictable turns his career may take. To 
improve the preparation of students for business life—and to encourage self- 
development in employee training—Dean Calkins presents a self-appraisal 
test that incorporates the basic qualifications sought by approximately 100 
employers in interviewing student applicants. 


HAT qualifications must young men possess for effective careers in 

business? The answer is important to personnel officers, to young 
men going into business, and to educators preparing young men for business 
careers. 

Employers have come to know something about the indispensable quali- 
fications for particular positions. This knowledge has been acquired through 
job evaluation. But what is known of the whole range of qualifications 
that a young man should cultivate in preparation for the unknown succession 
of positions: which will constitute his career? Some qualifications he will 
acquire with experience, or develop as he proceeds. This we recognize. But 
what basic foundation must he, in youth and in college, cultivate in himself, 
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and possess at the outset of his career, in order that his later growth may be 
reasonably assured, in order that he may attract opportunities, and in order 
that he may have a good chance of performing competently and successfully 
throughout his lifetime? 

In the absence of scientific answers to these questions, the Columbia 
University School of Business has endeavored to discover useful approxi- 
mations. After some exploration, it seemed that the traits employers seek 
in college graduates would be the best single guide to (a) the traits employers 
want and believe important, and (b) the traits that are, in fact, generally 
associated with success in business under modern conditions. 

Since many employers have carefully prepared appraisal forms to be 
used by those who interview college graduates, it was felt that the traits 
considered important enough to be listed on these forms would indicate the 
kinds and range of qualifications employers seek for typical positions. 
Accordingly, over 100 appraisal forms from nearly as many firms were 
studied. Each item listed was recorded. 


RESULTS OF ANALYSIS 


The results (and the uses that can be made of them) will interest 
personnel officers as well as educators. It was found that a surprisingly 
wide variety of traits are sought and that among them certain basic qualifi- 
cations are commonly expected. The list suggests that educators are over- 
looking important objectives and should re-examine their training methods 
and educational purposes. There are similar implications for the methods 
of hiring and training utilized by employers. The study revealed that: 

1. Nearly 200 items were listed for evaluation on the appraisal forms. 
Many represented only differences in terminology. When consolidated, the 
list was found to contain 57 principal traits, in which there remains some 
measure of overlapping. 

2. Nearly all firms appraised six general qualifications. They were 
physical qualities, appearance, character, personality, intellectual qualities, and 
performance or experience. 

3. Most firms, being interested in permanent employees capable of ad- 
vancement, also appraised qualities of leadership and promise. 

4. Certain specific traits stood out above all others as desired traits. 
They were health, general appearance, honesty, dependability, initiative, in- 
dustry, judgment and common sense, and ability to think. 

5. Other specific traits were commonly sought, such as vigor, neatness, 
resourcefulness, loyalty, decisiveness, tact, interest, ability to learn, adapt- 
ability, knowledge, the qualities of leadership, ambition, etc. (Traits most 
frequently desired are italicized in the check list which follows.) 

6. Many other traits, less regularly listed, were also named for separate 
evaluation. On some company appraisal forms those traits were not separately 
listed but, instead, were comprehended under general headings; for example, 


self-control was often given no separate listing but was subsumed under 
personality. 
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7. In general, the results indicate that employers are looking for well- 
balanced, broadly qualified men with personality, intellect, and many other 
qualities as well. Clearly, the applicant must possess a great variety of traits 


to be a good prospect, well-qualified for the unpredictable careers afforded by 
modern business. 


A DEVICE FOR SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


After the traits had been compiled, it was apparent that most students 
have no realization of the range of qualifications expected of them, and little 
appreciation of the degree to which they should possess these traits to be 
considered promising candidates for employment. Accordingly, it was decided 
to convert the list of desired traits into a self-appraisal blank for students. 
A copy of that blank is given on the following pages with instructions. 

The student who has filled out this blank is urged to note the traits in 
which he does not excel, and especially those in which he is deficient or is only 
average. His shortcomings he is urged to remedy. While most of this 
remedial work must be done by himself in a systematic, self-improvement 
program, advice should be offered and remedial courses in some fields 
recommended. 

The self-appraisal test represents one of several methods now being 
used to improve the preparation of students for the responsibilities of business 
life. It may counteract in some measure the disposition of students to polish 
their personal assets to a bright finish, while neglecting their liabilities. Since 
polish will not offset defective parts, self-discipline and remedial effort are 
necessary. If these are not applied, the liabilities may become a drag on 
one’s career, restricting it, in some cases, seriously. 

Young men seldom adopt a realistic attitude toward their careers. They 
need to be reminded that they are constantly being compared with others; 
that their only security is in all-round competence; and that their only ad- 
vantage lies in excelling their fellows, not just in grades but in all essential 
qualifications—i.e., in competence. They need to be reminded that the in- 
telligent employer is looking for competence, not just manpower. And they 
should not forget that employers generally prefer the most able and promis- 
ing men they can find. As one employer puts it, “Why should I take a 50-50 
chance on an average man, when I can take a 70-30 chance on an excep- 
tional one?” 

This effort to develop better-qualified men for business has implica- 
tions for personnel officers. Some will find the check list of traits a helpful 
reminder of important qualifications they may have overlooked. Some who 
are building staffs for the future as well as for the present will wish to 
consider what minimum ratings can be tolerated without impairing their 
chances of getting satisfactory men. And some may care to use the self- 
appraisal blank in their employee training programs as an encouragement to 
self-development. If such uses improve the competence of those who are to 
direct business and economic affairs, it will have served an intended purpose. 





Epiror’s Nore: Reprints of the appraisal form which follows may be obtained at 
cost in quantity lots from the Association. 
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Note. 


SELF-APPRAISAL BLANK 
This self-appraisal blank lists the traits sought by employers as 


shown by an analysis of over 100 appraisal forms used by em- 
ployers when interviewing college graduates. The italicized items 
are the ones listed most frequently on the appraisal forms. 


Purpose. 


1. This test is designed to assist you in identifying and in develop- 


ing those qualifications on which your opportunities and your 
effectiveness for a career in business and economic affairs will 
largely depend. 


The object is first to make you aware of the many qualities of 
intellect, character, personality, and skill you must possess or 
must acquire if you are to become competent and effective and 
be considered a good prospect for responsible work. 


It is, secondly, to induce you to make an honest appraisal of 
your own personal assets and liabilities. 


Thirdly, it is to encourage you to perfect all those traits which 
govern your competence, and especially to urge you to give 
special attention to the correction of your deficiencies so that 
you may come to excel in as many essential traits as possible. 


Instructions. 


1. Consider carefully the extent to which you possess each quali- 


fication or trait in the following list. Record your classification 
of yourself as: 


A. Excellent 

B. Good—above average 

C. Average 

D. Below average—slightly deficient 

E. Poor—meaning deficient or unsatisfactory 


Evaluate yourself in comparison with college graduates just out 
of college. 


. Be thoroughly honest with yourself. Exaggerated opinions and 


underestimates of your qualifications indicate weakness, not 
strength, 
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DATE AGE NAME 
AREER 
PREFERENCE 1) YEAR IN COLLEGE 
Undergraduate Graduate 
2)__________ | Sophomore| Junior Senior Ist yr. 2nd yr. Other 
3) 
E D C B A 
Below 
(CHeck Eacu Item) Poor | Average | Average| Good |Excellent 








I. 


Physical Qualities 





II. 


III. 


a. Dependability of health 


b. Physique 
c. Vigor, energy 


d. Endurance for long hours 
and hard work 


e. Quality of voice 
f. Sight, hearing 
Appearance 


a. General appearance 


b. Neatness, cleanliness 
c. Dress 


d. Manner, bearing, self-confi- 
dence 


e. Impressiveness 

Character 

a. Honesty, integrity, sincerity 
b. Dependability 

c. Initiative, aggressiveness 

d. Industry 

e. Resourcefulness, ingenuity 


f. Loyalty 


g. Decisiveness 
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(CuHeck Eacu Item) 


Poor 


D 


Below 
Average 


Average 


Good 


A 


Excellent 








i. 


a. 


b. 


Persistence, perseverance, 
courage 


Sense of responsibility 


7. Personality 


Ability 
others 


to cooperate with 


Tact, diplomacy, considera- 
tion, courtesy 


Attitude, interest, respon- 
siveness, disposition toward 
others 


Self-control, emotional sta- 
bility 


Self-confidence 


. Fairness, respect for position 


of others 


. Friendliness, ability to mix 


with others 


. Intellectual Qualities 





Intelligence 


Judgment and common sense 


Ability to learn easily, re- 
ceptivity 
Analytical powers, logic, 
ability to think 


Adaptability, flexibility 


f. General knowledge 


. Knowledge of profession or 


trade 


. Knowledge of job 


Breadth of conceptions 


Open-mindedness, under- 
standing, objectivity 


. Creativeness, imagination 


Skill of exposition and com- 
munication 


. Power and desire to grow 


intellectually 






























































































































































(CuHeck Eacu Item) 








VI. Leadership 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


Ability to plan, organize, 
and assign work 

‘Ability to inspire others 
and win cooperation 
Ability to select men, train 
and develop them 

Ability to supervise and to 
command respect 

Ability to make decisions, 
apply knowledge, meet 
exigencies 


Ability to assume respon- 
sibility 


VII. Promise 


VIII. 


(1) Go over the blank again and note all qualifications in which you do not excel. 
Note especially those in which you are only average or below. 


(2) Undertake a program of self-improvement to raise your qualifications. Give 
special attention to those in which you are deficient. 


a. 


Capacity for growth and 
responsibility 


Purposefulness 


c. Ambition 


f. 


Desire, willingness, and 
enthusiasm to work for 
advancement 


Capacity for personal 
growth 


Capacity for advancement 


Performance 


Experience 
Quantity of work, speed 


Quality of work 


Accuracy, care, thorough- 
ness 


Efficiency, interest, enthu- 
siasm 


E D C B A 
Below 
Poor | Average | Average | Good Excellent 
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THE BARGAINING UNIT 


By DAVID H. WERTHER 
Member of New Jersey Bar* 


How does the National Labor Relations Board determine the appropriate unit 
in representation cases? Under what particular circumstances will it approve 
a company-wide, plant-wide, craft, departmental, or other type of unit? Draw- 
ing on the large body of decisions reached by the NLRB in delimiting unit 
boundaries, Mr. Werther discusses the factors which the Board considers 
important in arriving at its decisions—e.g., tradition, employees’ desires, simi- 
larity of work, wages and working conditions. The author writes from first- 
hand experience as a former attorney for the NLRB. 


NE of the most important issues customarily contested before the National 
Labor Relations Board in representation proceedings involves determina- 
tion of “the unit appropriate for the purposes of collective bargaining.” Sec- 
tion 9(b) of the Wagner Act provides that “the Board shall decide in each 
case whether, in order to assure to employees the full benefits of their right to 
self-organization and to collective bargaining, and otherwise to effectuate the 
policies of this Act, the unit appropriate for the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing shall be the employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision thereof.” 
In the course of deciding thousands of cases, the Board has developed a large 
group of guiding principles to be used in charting unit boundaries. It is to be 
noted, however, that the Board has also held that each case must be resolved 
in the light of its own peculiar facts and individual surrounding circumstances. 
The Act does not provide for any direct court review of the Board’s find- 
ings in representation cases. Thus the unit finding is final unless placed in 
issue through the device of refusal to bargain with the certified union on the 
ground that the approved unit is not appropriate. Upon the union’s filing of 
charges, the Board will issue a complaint alleging a refusal to bargain within 
the meaning of Section 8(5) of the Act. To the writer’s knowledge, the Board 
has always reaffirmed its prior unit determinations in such proceedings and, 
in all cases but one, the courts have upheld the Board. The courts will not 
disturb the unit finding unless it is arbitrary or capricious or represents an 
abuse of discretion. 


NLRB APPROVAL SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


Prior unit determinations of the Board are not res judicata. They may be 
subject to redefinition at a subsequent proceeding to effectuate the policies of 
the Act. Examples of this sort of action are: (a) cutting the unit down to 
one plant where the union lost a two-plant unit election, on the union’s plea 
that organization at the second plant is not presently feasible; (b) enlarging 


* Now practicing as a labor relations consultant in New York City. 
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the unit from a departmental one to a plant-wide size when the union has suc- 
ceeded in organizing on the broader basis; (c) enlarging a unit by adding 
other plants of the same employer to an existing plant unit where the union has 
organized the employees at the other plants; and (d) splitting off craft units 
from industrial units or adding them on. It is pointed out that the Board is 
not bound to recognize any unit established either by an agreement of the 
parties or by private or other govergmental agencies, for it cannot in this 
manner be divested of its statutory authority. 


“GLOBE” ELECTIONS 


The Board will sometimes permit the employees themselves to determine 
the scope of the appropriate unit. Where it is found that either a single 
over-all unit or two or more smaller units may function with equal effectiveness, 
and the evidence is not persuasive in favor of one over the other, the Board 
will direct separate self-determination elections (commonly referred to as 
“globes” ) to be held among employees of the smaller group or groups. If the 
majority of the valid ballots cast favor the union or unions seeking the smaller 
unit or units, the smaller unit or units will be approved; on the other hand, 
should the majority of employees in any of the smaller groups favor representa- 
tion by the union contending for the industrial unit, the Board will include the 
smaller group or groups in the over-all unit. It is to be noted that “globe” 
elections will be ordered in proper cases not only at the behest of opposing 
labor organizations but also at the desire of the employer, and by the Board 
on its own motion (though contrary to the wishes of all the parties to the 
proceeding). 


THE UNIT 


Approvable types of units according to scope of coverage are: industrial 
or plant-wide, including practically all employees in the plant ; semi-industrial, 
including a majority of the employees ; multi-craft, including several groups of 
skilled workers; craft, including one group of skilled workers; departmental, 
including the workers of a single department; or other group, including only 
part of the employees. The unit may include only one plant of the employer ; 
several or all of the plants of a company (multi-plant unit) ; a group of estab- 
lishments of separate and independent companies; or all the plants of separate 
and independent companies that are members of an association set up to bar- 
gain collectively in their behalf. 

In attempting to ascertain the groups having the mutual interest in the 
objects of collective bargaining essential to an appropriate unit if bargaining 
is to be effective, the Board considers and weighs a number of factors. Among 
the most important are the following: the history, extent, and type of organi- 
zation ; the history of their collective bargaining ; history, extent, and type of 
organization of employees in other plants of the same employer or of other 
employers in the same industry ; the skill, wages, work, and working conditions 
of the employees ; desires of the employees ; eligibility of employees for member- 
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ship in the union or unions involved; relationship between the unit or units 
proposed and the employer’s organization, management, and operation of the 
plant; and whether there is an association of employers exercising employer 
functions, and with a history of collective bargaining on a multi-employer basis. 


HISTORY. TYPE, AND EXTENT OF SELF-ORGANIZATION 


The form which self-organization has taken among the employees involved 
in a proceeding, or among workers similarly situated, is a reliable guide in 
estimating the success of future collective bargaining. Similarly, the rules 
governing eligibility for membership in the labor organizations engaged in the 
field aid in determining the most effective method of collective bargaining. 
Thus, when the only labor organization is on a craft basis, a craft unit may be 
found appropriate, as industrial units are found appropriate when the only 
organization is industrial. 

Recognition, through an established course of dealing between an employer 
and his employees, that a certain group of employees should be treated together 
for purposes of collective bargaining is an important consideration in determina- 
tion of the unit. Collective bargaining is facilitated by adhering to the methods 
of the past, in the absence of any indication that a change in these methods has 
become necessary. The fact that coMective bargaining has followed certain 
forms elsewhere in the industry tends to indicate such forms will be successful 
when applied to the employer and employees involved in the particular case. 

The practice followed in labor relations is revealed by the existence of a 
contract between an employer and a labor organization; and the fact that a 
group of employees is covered by a separate collective bargaining contract tends 
to show they should not be included in the larger unit. 


OTHER FACTORS 


The desires of the employees, as manifested by efforts at self-organization, 
are given some weight in determining the unit. Thus the Board has considered 
the fact that certain employee groups have been excluded by a union in its 
organization as tending to indicate the propriety of their exclusion from a unit. 
Similarly, it has considered the fact that such groups have been included by a 
union, and have shown their desire to be organized by joining the union,.as 
tending to support their inclusion in the unit. 

A desire indicated by certain employees not to be included in a single unit 
with other employees has been given weight by the Board. Thus the fact that 
a particular group of employees has shown that it did not want organization 
of any character, or that it wishes separate organization on plant lines or on 
craft lines, has operated in favor of separating that group from other employees. 
However, where other factors tend strongly to show that the separation 
demanded by a particular group is impractical, their wishes are not decisive. 

Exclusion of a particular group of employees may be justified by the fact 
that there are other unions these employees are eligible to join and that they 
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have actually shown their interest in the other unions by having designated 
them as collective bargaining representatives. However, the Board has also 
held that, where no union but the one which desires to include the employees in 
question has attempted to organize them, the mere fact that they are eligible 
to join other unions does not warrant their being left without representation. 

Contractual undertakings by unions to refrain from organizing certain 
groups or classes of employees will be enforced by the Board to the extent that 
it will refuse to entertain a petition filed by a contracting union seeking an 
investigation and determination of representatives in behalf of the excluded 
employees. The disability lasts only for the life of the agreement, and the 
excluded employees may be represented by the contracting union thereafter. 
They may also designate another union as their collective bargaining repre- 


sentative at any time during the life of the contract. The prohibition applies 
only as between the parties. 


MUTUAL INTEREST 


Since the Board is directed by the Act to determine the unit with a view 
to insuring employees the full benefit of self-organization and collective bar- 
gaining, it is logical to include in a single unit all employees who have a mutual 
interest in collective bargaining. The appropriate unit must function for the 
mutual benefit of all employees included therein. In other words, the Board 
usually considers whether there exists that community of interest among the 
employees which is likely to promote harmonious organization and facilitate 
collective bargaining. Thus some types of worker categories are invariably 
excluded from industrial units. Among these are: office clerical workers; 
deputized guards performing monitorial duties; employees having access to 
confidential material relating to labor relations; timekeepers and time study 
men having discretion or authority to initiate or recommend changes in the 
status of rank-and-file employees, and all other employees—including super- 
visors—who have similar authority ; professionally trained nurses; physicians ; 
accountants ; chemists ; physicists ; engineers; blueprint workers or draftsmen; 
laboratory and technical employees engaged in research. These employees 
may, however, be bargained for as separate units. 

. The fact that an employer operates different departments or plants as a 
single business enterprise is considered as indicating that the employees in such 
departments or plants should constitute a single unit. Conversely, the fact 
that two geographically separated units of a company have been conducted as 
separate enterprises tends to indicate that the employees in such units do not 
constitute one appropriate unit. Other indicia considered by the Board as 
establishing a mutuality of interest among different groups of employees are: a 
single hiring office; a single payroll; a central labor policy ; common supervi- 
sion; frequent interchange among the different groups; common location and 
joint utilization of the same recreational, medical, and parking facilities. 

Similarity of work, wages, and working conditions among the employees 
involved in a representation proceeding establishes the mutuality of interest 
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that enables them to bargain effectively as a single unit. Conversely, a sub- 
stantial difference in these factors as they are applied to the several groups 
militates against lumping them together in a single unit. 


CRAFT UNITS 


Generally, the wages, hours, and working conditions of skilled workers 
are different from those of other employees, thus tending toward special treat- 
ment in collective bargaining. Their organization along craft lines is an out- 
growth of problems confronting those engaged in a common pursuit. As 
between two or more skilled groups, substantial difference in the nature of 
their respective training and skills indicates the propriety of a separate unit 
for each. 

At times, the Board is called upon to sever a craft group from an existing 
industrial unit. In such cases, the Board may order separate self-determination 
elections for the craft groups where it is established that: (1) they are true 
crafts; (2) they are not mere dissident factions without craft features; (3) 
craft identity has been maintained throughout the period of industrial bar- 
gaining ; and (4) protest against inclusion in the industrial unit has been made. 
A globe election will be ordered also where the craft union shows that the 
industrial unit has been established without its knowledge or that there had 
been no previous consideration of the merits of a separate craft unit by the 
Board. Split-offs of craft units were also approved in cases where reconver- 
sion from war work to peacetime operations resulted in a substantial change 
in plant operations and where the industrial union was unable to supply the 
necessary skilled employees, 

The following have long been bargained for on a craft basis and have been 
recognized as identifiable and traditional craft groups: teamsters, electricians, 
patternmakers, diemakers, printers, carpenters, bricklayers, painters, litho- 
graphers, plumbers, machinists, foundry employees, engineers, metal polishers, 
buffers and platers, masters, mates and pilots. 


DEPARTMENTAL UNITS 


Units limited to the employees of a single department of the company 
who are not members of a craft will be approved provided they conform to very 
rigid standards. The employees should comprise a homogeneous, identifiable, 
and physically segregated group, performing functions substantially different 
and distinct from those of the other employees, under separate supervision, 
and having little interest in common with the others. The union proposing the 
departmental non-craft unit should be in a position to show that organization 
outside such unit is not presently feasible. In approving such a unit, the Board 
makes it clear that it does so only to assure collective bargaining for the small 
group pending organization on a broader basis. This is to say that, should 
either the certified union or another union thereafter be successful in organizing 


on an industrial basis, then, on petition duly filed, a plant-wide election will be 
ordered. 
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RESIDUAL UNITS 


Where—during the progress of collective bargaining and Board proceed- 
ings—several units have been established for the different groups, and, in the 
sifting process, divers fringe groups have been excluded from coverage, the 
Board may, principally on agreement between the parties, approve a unit of 
such fringe groups, despite the fact that there is utter absence of mutual 
interests among them in the matters of work, wages, and working conditions. 
They may receive widely varying compensation, and work under entirely 
different supervision in separate and segregated locales. It would appear that 
the only warrant for lumping them together in a single unit lies in the desires 
of the employees themselves and the fact that they would probably be deprived 
of their right to bargain collectively should the unit be rejected. Thus the 
Board has approved a residual unit composed of office and clerical employees, 
including typists, stenographers, proofreaders, chemical department employees, 
timekeepers, expediters, export department clerks, blueprint operators, price 
bureau clerks, foremen’s room clerks, and office messengers. 


MULTIPLE-PLANT UNITS 


On petition of a union unopposed by others, the Board will find appropri- 
ate a unit including several or all of the plants or offices of a company, where 
such unit is justified by the integrated nature of the business, interrelationship 
and interdependence of the work of the employees, and centralization of man- 
agement. Such broad units have been found appropriate in numerous cases, 
not only in the transportation, communication, and public utilities industries, 
but also in manufacturing. Despite factors pointing to the appropriateness of 
such broad units, however, where a union has organized only part of a possible 
unit, the Board has found a narrower unit appropriate in order not to deny to 
the employees the benefits of collective bargaining pending more extensive 
organization. The Board treats companies interrelated through common 
ownership and management, as a single employer, and has established multi- 
plant units where consideration of all factors involved indicated the appropri- 
ateness of such units. A successful history of bargaining on a muti-plant 
basis is highly persuasive against carving out a single-plant unit. 


MULTIPLE-EMPLOYER AND ASSOCIATION-WIDE UNITS 


Recognizing that industry-wide collective bargaining is often successful, 
the Board has found that units covering the employees of a group of inde- 
pendent and competing employers are appropriate under certain conditions. 
Such multiple-employer units have been established where the history of 
collective bargaining in the industry has been on a joint basis which has 
resulted in effective bargaining and peaceful labor relations. Such units will 
be approved whether or not there exists a formal association vested with 
authority from the members to engage in collective bargaining and enter into 
binding agreements with labor organizations. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SALARY GRADES 


By EDWARD N. HAY* 
Personnel Officer 
The Pennsylvania Company 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


A sound, symmetrical salary structure is essential if management is to main- 
tain control of salary expense and if it is to prevent dissatisfaction among 
white-collar employees. This article—the first of a new series by Mr. Hay to 
be devoted to the problems of salary administration—describes the procedures 
employed in setting up an equitable structure of rate ranges and salary 
grades. The author shows how to apply rate ranges to single-rate jobs, how 
to raise the level of the salary structure, how to test for “symmetry.” etc. Two 
other articles on related topics will appear in early issues of Personnel. 


ANY employers pay a single, fixed rate for each job. Others pay rates 
which vary, the variances usually being based on differences in skill or 
length of service of individual employees performing identical duties. Em- 
ployers who have given careful thought to the problem of salary administration 
have generally adopted the practice of compensating for differences in per- 
formance on the same job by creating rate ranges for each position. This 
practice is more often applied to salaried, or “white collar,” jobs than to manual 
or hourly-rate jobs. Single rates are more common for manual jobs. 
In the discussion which follows it should be understood that the idea of 
a rate range applies only to a series of rates for jobs of the same difficulty. We 
are not concerned here with different rates of pay for jobs of different difficulty, 
nor with increases in pay where the importance of any given job is enhanced 
by the addition of new duties or greater responsibilities. 


SALARY GRADES 


Before considering further the problem of rate ranges, it is advisable to 
deal with the idea of a salary “grade.” A salary grade may be defined as a 
convenient grouping together of jobs of nearly the same difficulty and assigning 
one salary, or a range of salaries, to all jobs in that particular salary grade. 
The jobs in such a grouping, or salary grade, may be quite varied in nature. 
The only thing they must have in common is that they be considered as being 
all of about equal salary value. 

Experience shows that the degree of closeness of salary value of jobs in 
the same salary grade can be indicated by percentage differences. These 
differences usually vary from about 10 per cent to 15 per cent. For example: | 


* The author is also head of the consulting firm of Edward N. Hay & Associates.—Ep. 
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Suppose that some jobs have been carefully studied and it is decided that their 
salary values are approximately as follows: : 


TABLE I 


This uneven series might conveniently be combined into a smaller number 
of groups, perhaps in the following manner : 


TABLE II 
a a ae 
. ; } 131. 
$100. } 199 $110. 4 319 $121. 4 153 $133. 4 134 
104. 115. 125. 136. 


It may logically be argued, in defense of this grouping of jobs into grades, 
that the difference between a job worth a salary of $100. a month and one 
worth $104. a month cannot be determined with sufficient accuracy to justify 
accepting the jobs as being actually of different value, and that job evaluation 


is not accurate enough to allow us to assume that any given evaluated price is 
exactly correct. 


APPLYING RATE RANGES TO SINGLE-RATE JOBS 


If it is now desired to introduce rate ranges, how should these ranges be 
applied to a single-rate structure, such as the one just described? Some 
students of salary and wage problems suggest the following reasoning: A 
period of apprenticeship is necessary in salaried jobs in order to become 
acquainted with the routine of the jobs. During this apprenticeship period the 
employee cannot earn the standard rate for the job—the single rate, if it is a 
single-rate job—because he is not able to perform the job completely and with- 
out any assistance. This justifies paying him something under the standard, 
or single, rate until he has mastered the job. Similarly, an employee who has 
been in a given job for some time has had the opportunity to become thoroughly 
familiar with and adept in all phases of the work, and it may reasonably be 
argued that he is worth a premium over the standard rate. In line with this 
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reasoning, most careful students of salary grade construction develop their 
minimum and maximum salaries as variances below and above the single rate 
for the job. 

The single-rate structure just described, then, might be expanded into a 
rate-range plan similar to that presented in Table III, with 10 per cent progres- 
sion from grade to grade. 


TaBLe III 
Salary Minimum Mid-Point or Maximum 
Grade No. Salary Single Rate Salary 
RRSP, Somat tates tes $ 90. $100. $110. 
Bees See aiicles Stee Fk 100. 110. 121. 
pet gs tear er Me ad 110. 121. 133. 
ae 30S. ce LE ceed 121. 438. 146. 


‘SYMMETRY IN SALARY GRADES » 


It is a logical presumption that reason and order should prevail in the 
various characteristics of salary grades, and a number of “rules of reason” have 
therefore been developed. They do not constitute mere hypotheses but accord 
with experience and are theoretically logical and consistent. 

The human mind judges magnitudes by relating one thing to another: 
“John is taller than Henry,” for example. Or “A stenographer is worth more 
salary than a typist.” From this may be derived the “rule of reason” in salary 
relationships. 

The “rule of reason” is this: All the values in a salary scale should be 
geometrically related to each other—i.e., percentage-wise. This general state- 
ment may be amplified in the following series of more detailed statements : 

a. The mid-point of each grade should be a constant percentage greater than the 
the grade preceding it. 

b. Similarly, each minimum should be approximately a constant percentage above the 
minimum of the grade below it, and the same applies to the maxima. 

c. The “spread” from minimum to maximum in each grade should be a constant 
percentage of minimum, That is, if the salary spread is to be one-third, then 
each maximum should be one-third greater than the minimum of the same grade. 

d. Salary increases should be approximately a constant percentage of the salary mid- 
point for each grade. Any exceptions to this rule should be on a systematic basis. 
For example, the increase might be about 6 per cent in the lower grades, tapering 
to about 4 per cent in the higher grades. 

e. The correct number of salary grades in any situation, and therefore the percentage 


“rate of progression” from grade to grade, is a matter of convenience or 
preference. 


An illustration of these rules of reason can be obtained by a study of the 
appropriate size of a salary increase in each grade. If a person is receiving 
a salary of $100. per month, an increase of $10. per month seems appropriate. 
A $10. increase would seem niggardly, however, to a person enjoying a monthly 
salary of $500. To sucha person an increase of $50. would seem more suitable. 
In general, the percentage uniformity: of.all the characteristics of a set-of salary 
grades is one means of assuring fair treatment to each person, regardless of 
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his salary grade or actual salary. This uniformity of characteristics in salary 
grades may be termed “symmetry.” * 


THE RELATION OF SALARIES TO POINTS 


Here we must consider the use of points as applied to job values. Point 
values result from formal evaluation, performed either by the “factor compari- 
.son method” or by one of the numerous “point methods.” The point value of 
the job serves to identify its importance relative to all other jobs in the same 
organization. Thus, in factor comparison a 200-point job may be regarded as 
having about twice the salary value of a 100-point job. 

In the construction of salary grades, the relationship of salaries to point 
values of jobs must be determined. The formula y = a + bx may be used to 
express this relation of points to salaries. Y is any salary value, x is the cor- 
responding point value, and a and 6 are constants. The use of this formula, 
however, is restricted to the situation in which this relationship is linear—where 
a line plotted between points and dollars from low to high would be straight. 
This condition is always realized in evaluation by factor comparison when the 
method is properly employed. It is a highly desirable relationship to obtain for 
reasons of convenience. In nearly all point methods, however, the relationship 
is not linear, but curved, usually in the shape of a parabola. In such a situation 
some form of exponential formula is necessary, which is inconvenient. It is 
true that the line of “best fit,” or the “regression line” as it is called mathe- 
matically, may be produced in straight form if one of the two axes is plotted 
logarithmically. This, however, is not convenient when calculating the limits 
of the salary scales. 

The formula y = a + bx must be used to determine the range of points 
applicable to each salary grade. In factor comparison, under the original 
Benge plan, points and money are the same at all parts of the scale. Ina 
salaried installation, one point is equal to $1.00 per month of salary, and in an 
hourly-rate situation a point equals one cent per hour. It is not essential that 
this exact relation obtain, but there is always a constant relationship of points 
to money in factor comparison. Whether this relation is unity or a fraction 
of unity is not important, but the fact that a constant relationship exists is 
extremely important in the construction of salary grades. Since this relation- 
ship of points to money actually is constant at all parts of the scale, it follows 
that salaries must increase geometrically just as points do, which represent 
job difficulty. At The Pennsylvania Company, the relationship is the same 
at all parts of the scale and the salaries advance by the same multiplier as do 
points, namely 1.095. Table IV shows The Pennsylvania Company salary 
scale as used in 1941. All figures are rounded out to even dollars. Figure I 
(page 192) depicts the relationships in salary grades which will be referred to 
here. 


RAISING THE LEVEL OF THE SALARY-GRADE STRUCTURE 


A. Every set of salary grades must result from calculations which begin 
with a single point or value. This point might be the minimum, the mid-point, 





* The Compa-Ratio is a device, useful in maintaining payroll control and stability, which takes advantage 
of these uniform characteristics of salary grades which have just been described. See “The Compa- 
Ratio” in Advanced Management, January, 1940. 
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TABLE IV 
PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY SALARY GRADES—JANUARY, 1941 


Rounded Exact Rounded 
Rounded Rounded Selection Selection Selection 


: Salary Salary Points Point Points 
Grade No. Min. Max. Min. Mid-Point Max. 
Bas SOAs owas 65. 85. 67 69.222 72 
] ncrececcpoes 70. 90. 73 75.799 79 
Ree 75. 100. 80 83.000 87 
BR Soc ces 80. 110. 88 90.885 95 
Pie acthear tes 90. 120. 96 99.519 104 
100. 130. 105 108.973 114 
Boe ee ai ots 110. 145. 115 119.325 125 
SBE Tran ee 120. 160. 126 130.660 137 
PEt SGewtun wpe ue 130. 175. 138 143.072 150 
1 pn aig Se 140. 190. 151 156.663 164 
Oe yu teswes hk 155. 210. 165 171.545 179 
| SNE te 170. 230. 180 187.841 197 
eM NE oe oe 185. 250. 198 205.685 215 
ART Sah TE ES BRR 205. 275. ie 225.225 236 
LEP OE 225. 300. 237 246.621 258 
» REE NC rae a ae 245. 330. 259 270.049 283 
We yitgrecaiat sirens 270. 360. 284 295.703 309 
neigh ehcirehs 295. 395. 310 323.794 339 
Rl ae te open oO 325. 435. 340 354.554 371 


or the maximum salary for any particular grade. In The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, $83., which was the original mid-point for Grade 5, was selected as a 
starting-point. (There is no particular reason why any one point should be 
chosen over any other, since in the end the resulting structure must fit the needs 
of the particular organization.) In January, 1946, the whole salary structure 
was increased for the second time and the mid-point of Grade 5 became 101.616. 


B. Knowing the mid-point value of $101.616 for Grade 5, it is now pos- 
sible to calculate the minimum and maximum values of that grade. The 
Pennsylvania Company had adopted a spread of one-third from minimum to 
maximum as being representative of the conditions which obtain in the sur- 
rounding commercial world, and as being in accord with the practice long 
prevailing in the company. The new maximum value, therefore, is found by 
multiplying 101.616 by the square root of 14%. Throughout this description 
of salary grade construction, five or six significant figures will be used to 
obtain exact or nearly exact results. In this case 101.616 is to be multiplied 
by the square root of 1% (1.3333), or 1.1547, which yields $117,336 for the 
maximum salary. Dividing by 1.1547 gives $88.002 for the exact value of the 
minimum. Since relationships throughout this structure are to be geometric— 
i.e., percentage-wise—the factor value must be found which, when multiplied 
by the minimum, gives the mid-point and when in turn multiplied by this 
derived mid-point will give the maximum. This factor is the square root of 
1% (or 1.3333), which is 1.1547. To prove the correctness of this figure, 
multiply the newly-found minimum of 88.002 by 134, or 1.3333, to see how the 
result agrees with the first calculation of the maximum. The resulting figure 
is 117.333, which is only about three-tenths of one cent different from the 
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originally calculated maximum of 117.336. All computations are done on a 
mechanical calculator. 

C. Now that the minimum, mid-point, and maximum for Grade 5 have 
been obtained, the remainder of the scale may be completed by calculating 
minima, mid-points, and maxima for all other salary grades. To do this, begin 
with Grade 5. At The Pennsylvania Company it was decided that the relation- 
ship of salaries from one grade to the next should accord with conditions 
existing in the company, which meant a 914 per cent increase from grade to 
grade. Consequently, if these three figures for Grade 5 are multiplied by 


Figure I 
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TABLE V 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY SALARY GRADES—JANUARY, 1946 
Original 
Mid-Point New 
Salary Col. 5 in Salary Exact New Salary Rounded Salary 


Grade No. TableIV Mid-Point Min. Max. Min. Max. 
= a eta 69.222 84.748 73.394 97.859 75. 100. 
ee 75.799 92.800 80.367 107.156 80. 105. 
Lee ee 83.000 101.616* 88.002* 117.336* 85. 115. 
PERS 90.885 111.270 96.362 128.482 95. 125. 
/ (sae R eat eA 99.519 121.841 105.516 140.687 105. 140. 
ee 108.973 133.415 115.540 154.052 115. 155. 
. eee 119.325 146.089 126.516 168.686 125. 170. 

1 eee 130.660 159.967 138.535 184.711 135. 185. 

ory 143.072 175.163 151.695 202.258 150. 200. 

ER 156.663 191.802 166.106 221.472 165. 220. 

So Sere 171.545 210.022 181.886 242.511 180. 240. 

| ET 187.841 229.973 199.165 265.549 200. 265. 

1 ay: 205.685 251.820 218.085 290.776 220. 290. 

|. nee 225.225 275.742 238.803 318.399 240. 320. 

| RS 246.621 301.938 261.489 248.646 260. 350. 

ee 270.049 330.620 286.330 381.767 285. 380. 

eee 295.703 362.029 313.531 418.034 315. 420. 

Bea ccs 323.794 396.420 343.316 457.747 345. 460. 

ne 354.554 434.080 375.931 501.232 375. 500. 


Proof: 375.931 X V1K (1.1547) = 434.087, a difference of .007 
434.080 + V1% (1.1547) = 375.924, a difference of .003 
434.080 X 1% (1.1547) = 501.232, a difference of .000 
375.931 X 1% (1.3333) = 501.228, a difference of .004 


* Multiply values in Grade 5 by 1.095 to obtain Grade 6; multiply Grade 6 by 1.095 to get Grade 7; 
and soon. Divide for lower grades. 


1.095, the minimum, mid-point, and maximum salary values for Grade 6 will 
result. Multiplying the values in Grade 6 by 1.095 gives values for Grade 7, 
and so on for all other grades in succession. 

D. Table V shows the results of all these calculations. Beneath the table 
are some computations labeled “proof.” Having derived the minimum, mid- 
point, and maximum values of all grades by successively multiplying each one 
by the factor 1.095, it is necessary upon reaching the last grade (No. 21) to 
determine whether the work is accurate. This can be done by cross-multiplying 


in Grade 21 by the same factors employed in constructing the mid-point and 
maximum for Grade 5. (See proof.) 


E. It will be noted that all these values are shown to three decimals. 
The reason for this is that the various proofs will thus check to a fraction of a 
cent. However, for actual use in the completed salary grades the decimals are 
not wanted. Table VI shows the result of rounding off these minimum and 
maximum values to the nearest $5.00. The mid-points are not rounded off 
because the exact figures are necessary in all calculations, and the mid-point is 
not used for anything else. Sometimes the rounding-off is made to the nearest 
$1.00-a-month value, as some organizations prefer this. Rounding-off to 
$5.00 or $1.00 units is a matter of choice. Note that the point values for each 
grade remain unchanged. 
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TABLE VI 
PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY SALARY GRADES—JANUARY, 1946 
Salary Salary Rounded Salary Selection Points 

Grade No. Mid-Powmts Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 
Wishes fa cin aheogio os 84.748 75. 100. 67 72 : 

| RON iC es 92.800 80. 105. 73 79 

Mean ws ic eanda 101.616 85. 115. 80 87 

OG conde ee 111.270 95. 125. 88 95 

) SENSES Sea oe 121.841 105. 140. 96 104 

Spee e ee Saeed 133.415 115. 155. 105 114 

2, SO OE RO 146.089 125. 170. 115 125 

: ERS ae 159.967 135. 185. 126 137 

| REE eee 175.163 150. 200. 138 150 

REC eee 191.802 165. 220. 151 164 

| Re ie Ti ee 210.022 180. 240. 165 179 

0 Se Se tet 229.973 200. 265. 180 197 

le ree 251.820 220. 290. 198 215 

ro, ee a 275.742 240. 320. 216 236 

|) eR ear aaaes 301.938 260. 350. 237 258 

| Re tas 330.620 285. 380. 359 283 

SP 362.029 315. 420. 284 309 

ee as Sk ah ais 396.420 345. 460. 310 339 

MEE pS Oe Poe 434.080 Kf joa 500. 340 371 


TESTING FOR SYMMETRY 


An examination of the increases in dollar value from one minimum to the 
next and from one maximum to the next in Table VI reveals some irregularities. 
These can be perceived in the following table and may be regarded as violations 
of the “Law of Symmetry.” 


TABLE VII 
(Derived from values in Table VI) 
Increases, Grade to Grade Increase 
Grade No. Minimum Maximum Minimum to Maximum 

is. eastern in Sat — — $25. 
SE Ga BP ae: $ 5. $ 5. 25. 
Baer eee a ne eee 10.* 15.* 30 
eS pecs t ae Yoh 5 10. 35 
GEOL SSO ere a eee 10 10. 35 
Be pace Foe Se oe 10 15. 40 
__ EA a iy Te ee: 10 -15. 45 





* Violations of the Law of Symmetry. 


The next step is. to eliminate the irregularities shown in Tables VI and 
VII. While this cannot always be done at every point, most of the irregularities 
can be eliminated. (Of course, this problem does not exist if figures are taken 
at the nearest even dollar. However, some companies prefer salary grades in 
$5.00 units—e.g., $150. to $200., instead of $149. to $198.) Reference to 
Table VI will enable us to do this in producing Table VIII. 
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TaBLeE VIII 
(A revision of Table VI) 
Salary Salary Salary 
Grade No. Minimum Maximum 
Bos on ta.b soos toe e $ 75. $100. 
Rat STR Oe RAH pen ones oe 80. 105. 
EL AEN POOR Ms hone 21 85. 115. 
We Scie peel tees ava Me 95. 125. 
, SER rok CE eee se ae oh 105. 140. 
Re eS re ak es 115. 155. 
, ee Sie gate RB an A et 125. 170. 


The progressive increases from one minimum to the next and from one 
maximum to the next can now be set down and will be found in Table IX. 


TABLE IX 
Increases, Grade to Grade Increase 
Grade No. Minimum Maximum Minimum to Maximum 
c, Segre? Nees Wien entree a oan — $25. 
Be eee ee ae aes $5 $ 5. 25. 
LAER aE Sane eee aan 10. 30. 
"Were Sie ek rep CNR oa Pee ay 10 10. 30. 
Sa Sle M i a ae Da 10 15. 35 
eer soe aE Pati SOLE as 10 15. 40, 
ae BENTO Wo tacalstns 10 15. 45 


Tables VIII and IX contain no violations of Law of Symmetry such as 
those which appear in Tables VI and VII. 


INCREASING THE LOWER GRADES MORE THAN THE UPPER ONES 


The foregoing description applies to the case in which the salary level is 
increased as much at one end of the scale as at the other—i.e., by the same 
percentage for all grades. However, under present-day conditions this is 
frequently not the problem. What happens if the salary minima and maxima 
are all increased, say, $10. a month; or, similarly, if the minima and maxima 
are increased in such a way that the lowest grade is raised 15 per cent, the 
topmost one 10 per cent, and others on a sliding scale between these figures? 
The problem in both cases will be to calculate a new set of mid-points and then 
establish a new set of minima and maxima around these mid-points. 

In either case it is necessary to start with two points, one at the high end 
of the scale and one at the low end, and derive the formula for the line con- 
necting these points. This will preserve the symmetry of all grades, which 
is essential. 

Where $10. a month has been added to salaries, it may be assumed that it 
is desired to increase the salary brackets by $10. a month. The way to do this 
is to add $10. a month to the mid-point value of one of the low grades and to 
one of the high grades, giving the new mid-point values for these two grades, 
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From these figures new values of a and b in y = a + bx can be calculated. 
Instead of working this problem out, suppose 15 per cent is to be added 

to the mid-point of Grade 5 and 10 per cent to the mid-point of Grade 21. 


The steps to-be taken in calculating the new values for a and b are then as 
follows: 


. 


a. The mid-point value of Grade 5 in Table IV is $87.980. If this is increased 
by 15 per cent, the result is $101.177, at the value of 83 points. (This is the point 
value at the mid-point in The Pennsylvania Company original salary table.) 

b. The mid-point value for Grade 21 is $375.828 at 354.554 points, this being the 
point value in the original construction of the scale in 1938. If the mid-point dollar 
value of Grade 21 is increased by 10 per cent, the result is $413.411. 

c. The next problem is to determine the slope of the new line of mid-points. 
This is the factor 6 in the formula y = a + bx. 


413.411—101.177 
b= ————_- = _ 1.1498 
354.554—83.0 


d. Next is the calculation of the value of a in the formula, which is the distance 
in dollars at which the line cuts the salary scale on a scattergram, where the point 
value is 0. The value of a can be calculated at both ends of the line. 

At the lower end of the salary table, in Grade 5, 


c= 101.177 —83(1.1498) == 5.744 
At Grade 21, 
a = 413.411— (354.554) (1.1498) = 5.745 


These two calculations of a check, being only 1/10 of a cent apart. The 
mid-points of salary for all other grades may be calculated in the same way 
from y = a + bx, where ais 5.745, b is 1.1498, and x is any point-value. 

Notice that each new mid-point of the salary scale must be calculated, 
with the help of y = a + bx, from the table of former mid-point values of 
points. A is no longer 0 as it was before, when the line passed through the 
origin on the scattergram. Formerly, every succeeding grade mid-point could 
be obtained from the preceding one by successive multiplications by a constant, 
which was 1.095 in The Pennsylvania Company salary tables. There is no 
shortcut check of the calculations where a is not 0. 

Having obtained the new salary mid-points, it is now necessary to calcu- 
late the new minimum and maximum salary grade values. This is done as 
before by dividing the new mid-point by the square root of 1% (or 1.1547) 
for the minimum and multiplying to get the maximum. A cross-check is 
afforded by multiplying the new minimum by 1% (1.3333) to check the newly 
found maximum. Table X shows the final complete set of salary grades, 
including the check figures just referred to and the rounded minima and 
maxima. The latter have already been adjusted to attain symmetry. 

In The Pennsylvania Company, the salary grade minima and maxima 
have been raised twice. Table XI shows these three scales and, by way of 
illustration, a fourth scale which was derived from the third one by increasing 
the mid-point salary value of Grade 5 from $101.616 to $114.00, about 13 per 
cent, while the value for Grade 20 was held unchanged. Mid-point values of 
all grades below 20 have increased in varying proportions and those above it 
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TABLE X 
MODIFIED SALARY GRADES 
(After altering Table IV by increasing mid-point of Grade 5 
by 15 per cent and of Grade 21 by 10 per cent) 
Original PRooF 
Mid-Point New ™ Minimum 
Salary Col.5in Salary Exact N ew Salary Rounded Salary X1%4%= 
Grade No. Table IV Mid-Point Min Max. Mine Max. Maximum 
5 alias 69.222 85.337 73.904 98.539 75. 100. 98.538 
’ Fe 75.799 92.899 80.453 107.270 80. 105. 107.270 
Ser ere 83.000 101.177 87.623 116.830 85. 115. 116.830 
B sicne 90.885 110.245 95.475 127.300 95. 125. 127.300 
re ere 99.519 120.172 104.072 138.763 105. 140. 138.762 
Suseas 108.973 131.042 113.486 151.314 115. 150. 151.315 
eae 119.325 142.945 123.794 165.059 125. 165. 165.058 
j || aera 130.660 155.977 135.080 180.107 135. 180. 180.106 
| eae 143.072 170.249 147.440 196.587 145. 195. 196.586 
(ee 156.663 185.876 160.973 214.631 160. 215. 214.630 
j * Seer 171.545 202.987 175.792 234.389 175: 235. 234.389 
|. eer 187.841 221.725 192.020 256.026 190. 255. 256.026 
| Saecrapeokc® 205.685 242.242 209.788 279.717 210. 280. 279.717 
1 Dearest 225.225 264.709 229.245 305.660 230. 305. 305.659 
aa 246.621 289.310 250.550 334.066 250. Ke 334.066 
(Rees 270.049 316.247 273.878 365.170 275. 365. 365.170 
ae 295.703 345.744 299.423 399.231 300. 400. 399.230 
ee 323.794 378.043 327.394 436.526 325. 435. 436.525 
Yara 354.554 413.411 358.025 477.366 355. 475. 477.367 
(a) y = a+ bx; a = 5.744, b = 1.1498, x = “points” in 
Ca 2. iy = canis salary value 
(b) Divide New Mid-Point (in Col. 3) by V1-1/3 (1.1547) 
(c) Multiply New Mid-Point (in Col. 3) by V1-1/3 (1.1547) 
TABLE XI 
COMPARISON OF FOUR SUCCESSIVE TABLES OF SALARY GRADES 
Selection Max. 
Salary Points 1938 1945 1946 1947 Increase 
Grade No. Min. Max. Min.Max. Min.Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Over 1947 
a een 67-72 60. 80. 65. 85. 75. 100. 85. 115. 15. 
a coe 73-79 65. 90. 70. 90. 80. 105. 90. 120. 
eee 80-87 70. 95. 75. 100. Sd... 125, 100. 130. 
Gh Siar 88-95 80. 105. 80. 110. 95... 425. 105. 140. 
Y deen 96-104 85. 115. 90. 120. 105. 140. EES; ‘155; 
ae ee 105-114 95. 125. 100. 130. 195. - 33s. 125. 165. 10. 
< BEE SE 115-125 105. 140. 110. 145. 125. 470. 135. 180. 
mW cca 126-137 115. 150. 120. 160. 135. 185. 145. 195. 
Me 138-150 125. 165. 130. 175. 150. 200. 160. 210. 
12 eiusk 151-164 135. 180. 140. 190. 165. 220. 175: 230: 
PO esos 165-179 150. 200. 155. -210. 180. 240. 190. 250. 
) en 180-197 165. 220. 170. 230. 200. 265. 205. - 275. 
eee 198-215 180. 240. 185. 250. 220. 290. 225. 300. 
je 216-236 195. 260. 205. 275. 240. 320. 245. 325. 5. 
1 nae 237-258 215. -285. 225. 300. 260. 350. 265. 355. 
\ ee 259-283 235. 310. 245. 330. 285. 380. 290. 385. 
> See 284-309 255. 340. 270. 360. 315. 420. 315. 420. 0. 
the cies 310-339 280. 375. 295. 395. 345. 460. 345. 460. 
y_| aes se 340-371 310. 410. 325. 435. 375. 500. 375. 500. 
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have decreased. It is to be noted that in all these changes the point values for 
each salary grade remained the same. 

The writer plans to devote a subsequent article to a discussion of a number 
of matters which must be dealt with in the imitial construction of a scale of 
salary or wage grades. Some of these points are: 


1. 


2. 


Whether a spread from minimum to maximum salary is desirable, 
instead of single rates, and if so, how much. 

The most desirable number of salary or wage grades under varying 
conditions. 

How to determine the relationship between evaluation points and 
salaries (or wages) by means of a “line of best fit” or with the “method 
of least squares,” and the advantages of each method. 

How to select the point and dollar limits, or margins, for salary and 
wage grades. 


Still another article will discuss the procedure of salary and wage 


administration : 

1. Should rate increases be automatic or based on merit, or a combination 
of both? ' 

2. In salaried plans, what should be the size and frequency of salary 
increases ? 

3. How much money can be spent for salary increases per month or per 
year, and what is the relationship of salary increases to total payroll ? 

4. Should the supervisor recommend salary increases or participate in 
them and, if so, to what extent? 

5. Should there be written policies to guide executives and supervisors in 
the adjustment of salaries? ; 

6. Under what conditions should an individual salary be decreased if it is 


above the evaluated maximum? 
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TOWARD EFFECTIVE ARBITRATION 


By J. NOBLE BRADEN* 
Tribunal Vice President 
American Arbitration Association 


More and more companies are beginning to encounter arbitration in their 
labor relations and to become aware of its potentialities as an aid in collec- 
tive bargaining. Unfortunately, however, management frequently knows too 
little about the actual handling of arbitration cases, and thus is ill-equipped 
to present its evidence effectively. Whatever the merits of a dispute, the 
results of arbitration may be disastrous to the side that does not prepare its 
case carefully. This article by Mr. Braden outlines the labor arbitration 
procedure of the American Arbitration Association (which has been widely 
adopted by management and labor) and offers some helpful pointers on the 
preparation and presentation of evidence. 


prc be etre per cent of collective bargaining agreements include 
provisions for arbitration as the terminal point in grievance procedure, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This percentage is undoubtedly 
increasing, but in reports in the daily press, in trade papers, and in discussions 
between management and labor there is considerable misunderstanding about 
the process of arbitration and its role in labor relations. It is frequently 
confused with conciliation and mediation, which are merely extensions of 
collective bargaining. 

Conciliation is the act of a third party bringing together the two parties 
in dispute for negotiation and for settlement of the dispute. 

Meduation is the process whereby the third party not only brings the two 
parties together but actively participates in the negotiation, generally con- 
sulting with each of the parties separately and, by persuasion, effecting a 
compromise acceptable to both. Conciliation and mediation are often merged 
into a single process. 

Arbitration is a judicial process. The arbitrator is a judge. The parties 
agree to accept his decision as final and binding. The parties are required 
to submit evidence, and each is permitted to cross-examine the evidence of 


the other. Upon the evidence submitted the arbitrator makes his decision © 
(award). 


METHODS FOR ARBITRATION 


There are two methods of arbitration. The first, more generally used by 
management and labor to insure their right of self-determination, is to include 
an arbitration clause as the final step in the grievance machinery specified 
in the collective bargaining agreement. This type of agreement is generally 
referred to as a future dispute clause or arbitration clause. 

The second method involves written agreement by both parties to arbi- 
trate an existing dispute for which no provision for arbitration has previously 
been made. This type of agreement is known as a submission agreement. 


oe lecturer in industrial arbitration, Graduate School of Business Administration, New York 
Jniversity. 
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It is employed where the collective bargaining contract has no provision for 
arbitration and, at times, is used to submit to arbitration matters not covered 
by the contract or certain terms that are in dispute. 

A submission agreement provides for the arbitration of only the par- 
ticular controversy or controversies set forth therein. In many states, the 
form of this agreement is especially prescribed by statute and for this reason an 
attorney should be consulted in formulating it. A copy of the standard form 
suggested by the American Arbitration Association is shown as Exhibit A. 


PROCEDURAL REQUIREMENTS 


Any arbitration agreement, whether a future dispute clause or a sub- 
mission agreement, should provide for a definite procedure. As it is difficult 
to include such procedure in the arbitration clause, it is advisable to provide 
that arbitration shall.be conducted under established rules, and thus insure 
an orderly procedure and remedy for lapses or defaults. This is frequently 
done by providing that the arbitration be conducted under the Voluntary Labor 
Arbitration Rules of the American Arbitration Association. 

The procedure described hereafter is that established by the rules of the 
Voluntary Labor Arbitration Tribunal of the American Arbitration Associa- 


tion, based upon more than 20 years’ experience in the administration of 
arbitration. 


HOW AN ARBITRATION IS STARTED 


Under a submission agreement, the arbitration is initiated by either 
party’s filing the submission agreement with an office of the Association. If 
an arbitrator is designated in the submission, the clerk of the Association will 
communicate with him and the parties and arrange for a mutually satisfactory 
date for the hearing. If no arbitrator has been designated in the submission 
agreement, one is selected by the method described on pages 203-205. 

Under a future dispute clause, the arbitration is started by either party’s 
giving written notice to the other of its desire to invoke the arbitration clause 
and refer their unsettled dispute to arbitration, as provided in the collective 
bargaining agreement. 

It is, of course, necessary before arbitration may be started that the dis- 
pute be carried through the grievance procedure established under the con- 
tract, unless by mutual agreement that procedure has been waived. It is 
important that the request for arbitration be made promptly and within what- 
ever time limit is provided in the contract. 

The request for arbitration (demand) should clearly set forth the nature 
of the grievance, claim made, relief sought, and the money involved, if any. 
A typical demand for arbitration, on a form supplied by the Association, is 
shown as Exhibit B. 

The statement shown in the demand for arbitration should be, in effect, 
the same as that set forth in the formal statement of grievance upon which 
the grievance machinery was invoked. However, during the discussions pro- 
vided for in the grievance procedure, a grievance may become an important 
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r 
1 Iu the Matter of the Arbitration between 
Exurpeit A 
STEEL & TRON COMPANY 
e and Submission 
a UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 
n LOCAL NO. 777 
WE, THE UNDERSIGNED PARTIES, hereby agree to submit to arbitration 
under the Voluntary Labor Arbitration Rules of the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation the following dispute: 
= 
t 1. The Union claims that the provision in the expiring con- 
e tract providing for a union shop shall be incorporated in 
. the new contract. 
y The Company claims that the present union security clause 
r shall be eliminated. 
2. The Union claims an increase of 15¢ per hour. 
é 


—- 


The Company disputes the claim and alleges that not mere 
than 13¢ per hour can be paid. 


3. The Union claims that the increase shall be retroactive to 
January 3, 1946, the date of the expiration of the last 
contract. 


The Company contends that there shall be no retroactive 
application of the increase finally awarded. 


r 

f 

1 

y 

n 

) WE further agree that the above dispute be submitted to ONE 
Arbitrator(s) selected from the Panels of Arbitrators of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association. 

WE further agree that we will faithfully observe this Agreement and the 
= Rules and that we will abide by and perform any Award rendered pursuant to 
. this Agreement, and that a judgment of the Court having jurisdiction may be 
: entered upon the Award. 

s THEI, & IRON CO 


. DATED: JULY 8, 1946 Signed... —AAd. a Nrinan... A) she prn 


irecto} trial Relations 
3 WO) 0- 
e es ee Te 











S 
DIRECTIONS 
1) This Submission, when signed by the parties, must be filed with the Ameri- 
’ can Arbitration Association, and the administrative fee paid, as provided in. the 


h Rules, in order to institute proceedings under the Rules. 

2) This Submission is generally applicable, but as the legal requirements for 
a valid submission vary under different arbitration laws it is necessary for the par- 
it ties to ascertain the provisions of the applicable law before using this Submission 
Form. 


)- 
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American Arhitration Assoriation, Administrator 








Boluntary Labor Arbitration Tribunal 


Exursit B 





DEMAND FOR ARBITRATION 





TO: (Name) oc. STEEL... TRON. COMPANY, 
(Address) 10 East Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(of party upon whom the Demand is made) 








The undersigned, a Party to an Arbitration Agreement contained in or 
relating to a written contract, dated January 3, 1946 5 
which agreement provides as follows: (Quote Arbitration Clause) In the event the 
Company and the Union are unable to reach an agreement after completing 
Step 4 of the grievance procedure, the dispute shall be submitted to 
arbitration under the Voluntary Labor Arbitration Rules, then obtaining, 
of the American Arbitration Association. 


hereby demands arbitration of the following dispute which is subject to arbi- 
tration thereunder. 


CLAIM OR RELIEF SOUGHT: 


The Union claims that the change the Company has made in the 
production quota from 248 to 355 in Department 472 is in violation of 
the collective bargaining agreement, as there has been no substantial 
change in tooling or machinery as provided in Section 3 of Article VI. 


The Union demands that the quota be returned to 248, the 
original standard, retroactively to the date of the change and the 
employees compensated for any difference in earnings. 


You are hereby notified that a copy of our Arbitration Agreement and 
of this Demand is being filed with the American Arbitration Association, Admini- 
strator, with the request that it immediately put its Rules into effect and furnish 
cach Party with an identical list of names of persons taken from the Panels main- 
tained by the Association. When the list is received, you are hereby requested to 


proceed with the selection of one Arbitrator(s) in accordance with said 
Rules. 
Datrp: July 8, 1946 om Signed Joh, Yrsaw 








Address....122 West Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone... CH 2-1899 


A copy of this Demand must be filed with the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation and the administrative fee paid, as provided in th2 Rules, ig order to 
institute proceedings under the Rules. 








Form J.2—-AAA-5M-12-45 > @® CASE No. 
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question of interpretation of a contract clause. In such case, added care is 
essential in preparing the demand, to insure that the real issue is stated. 


It is important that the demand or request for arbitration be complete 
as to: 


. Name and address of party upon which the demand is made. 

Date of the collective bargaining agreement and text of the arbitration clause. 
The matter to be arbitrated, together with the amount if a claim for money is 
made, or the relief sought. 

Dates, if any. 
Names of workers involved and positions or job classifications. 
The name and address of the party making the demand. 


The written signature and the title of the officer signing for management or the 
union. 


Nous ONO 


The demand for arbitration is the statement the arbitrator will first read 
and by which he will be guided in the reception of the testimony and the making 
of his award. The statement of claim should, therefore, state precisely what 
you are asking the arbitrator to decide. 

If no printed form of demand is immediately available, the arbitration 
may be initiated by writing a letter to the other party, but the letter should in- 
clude the seven elements listed and, in addition, the notification included in 
the last printed paragraph of the form of demand (see Exhibit B), viz., that 
the other party proceed with you to the selection of the arbitrator. 

A copy of the demand, in whatever form it is prepared, is-filed with the 
American Arbitration Association at the time it is mailed to the other party. 
This copy should be accompanied by a copy of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment and the administrative fee. 

An answering statement may be filed by the defending party within seven 
days after mailing of the demand. If no answer is filed within this time, it is 
assumed that the claim made is denied. It is frequently advisable, however, 
for the defending party to file an answer in order that the arbitrator may know 
the position taken by such party, and his attention may be directed to the 


clauses of the contract that the defending party believes are particularly 
applicable. 


SELECTION OF THE ARBITRATOR 


Upon the filing of the demand for arbitration or the submission agreement, 
the Tribunal clerk will acknowledge receipt thereof and transmit to both parties 
an identical list of proposed arbitrators selected from the Association’s panels. 
The number of names submitted will depend upon whether the matter is to be 
heard by one or three arbitrators. The usual controversy is heard and deter- 
mined by one arbitrator. 

The parties are permitted seven days under the rules to check the list, cross 
off any person objected to, and, if desired, number the remaining names in 
order of preference. A typical form for the selection of arbitrators is shown 
as Exhibit C. Additional information concerning the qualifications of any arbi- 
trator nominated may be secured from the Association. 





American Arbitration Association, Administrator 


Boluntary Labor Arbitration Tribunal 

















Iu the Matter of the Arbitration between - Exuisit C 
STEEL & IRON COMPANY i a ee 
Selection of Arbitratar(s) 
and from 
List submitted to the Parties. 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 
LOCAL NO. 777 





TO: UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIC 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that, pursuant to Rule IV of the Voluntary Labor 
Arbitration Rules, the following list of persons selected from the Panels of Arbi- 
trators, is submitted for the purpose of enabling the Parties to the Arbitration to 
indicate thereon their preferences for Arbitrators. 


Deda. 2... Cole . . + 2 es - » Lawyer; Cole, Morrill & Nadell; former Chairman, 
Paterson, N. J. New Jersey State Board of Mediation; was Chairman, 
Basic Steel Panel, National War Labor Board. 


Albert I. Cornsweet ... . . Lawyer; Chairman, Labor-Management Panel of Cleve- 

Cleveland, Ohio land Post-War Planning Council; former Chairman, 
Trucking Panel, National War Labor Board and Im- 
partial Chairman under several rubber contracts. 


Herman A. Gray ..... . . . Lawyer; Gray & Groasman; former Professor, New 
New York, N. Y. York University Law School; long experience in 
labor arbitration. 


John Orvis Keller .... . . Pennsylvania State College; Assistant to President 





State College, Pa. in charge of Extension; member of Pennsylvania 
Industrial Board; much experience in labor arbi- 
tration. 


George F. Kohn * + « « « « President, Precision Grinding Wheel Co., Inc.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. Lecturer, Collective Bargaining, University of 
Pennsylvania; experienced labor arbitrator. 


Clarence M. Updegraff ... 





Préfessor, University of Iowa; teaches labor law; 
formerly at Louisiana State University Law 
School and George Washington School; experienced 
arbitrator. 


The undersigned, a Party to the above entitled Arbitration, hereby selects 
from the above list those persons whose.names are not crossed off, and herewith 








authorizes the Tribunal Clerk to appoint one Arbitrators therefrom. 
DATED: JULY , 1946 Signed 

Title 
NOTICE: 


1. This List is returnable to the Tribunal Clerk on or before..July..15,..1946.. 

2. Unless this List is received by the Tribunal Clerk within the time specified, 
all persons named herein shall be deemed acceptable. 

3. Leave as many names as possible, and indicate the order of preference. 

4. If the Parties fail to agree upon any of the names, or if those named decline 
or are unable to act, or if for any other reason the appointment cannot be made 
from the submitted list, the Administrator is authorized to make the appointment 
from other members of the Panels pursuant to Rule IV. 


Form Ly—AAA-sM-7-46 <>@ 7/8/46 CASE No._.L-1492__ PHT-L-53-46 
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In the event of failure of the parties to agree upon an arbitrator, a second 
list may be secured by mutual request. Otherwise the appointment will be 
made by the Association so that the arbitration may proceed. 


TRI-PARTY BOARDS 


Under some collective bargaining contracts, provision is made for the 
appointment of an arbitrator by each of the parties. If no time limit is specified 
in the agreement, the AAA rules allow seven days for the appointments. 

Contracts frequently provide that the third arbitrator shall be appointed 
by the American Arbitration Association. The procedure for the selection of 
the third arbitrator is the same as that just described for the selection of an 
arbitrator. 

The desirability of a single impartial chairman, as contrasted to a tri-party 
board, is a subject which cannot be covered fully here. Criticism has been 
directed at tri-party boards because of the necessity at times of compromise 
decisions to obtain a majority of the arbitrators. This criticism may be obvi- 
ated by providing that the award shall be made by the impartial chairman, who 
then has the benefit of consulting with the representatives of both parties, 
during the proceeding and in the discussion of the evidence, but who need not 
compromise his judgment to obtain a majority decision. 


PLACE OF ARBITRATION 


The parties should agree upon the locality of the arbitration. It is usually 
the place convenient to the majority of the parties and witnesses necessary to 


the proceeding. If the parties do not agree, the Association designates the 
locality. 


PREPARATION AND PRESENTATION 


Under a collective bargaining agreement, the facts regarding the grievance 
will be known by the parties through the course of the grievance procedure. 
The arbitrator, however, will know nothing whatever of what has previously 
occurred. It is essential therefore to prepare a careful outline of how you 
will present the evidence to prove your case to the arbitrator. The following 
is a suggested course of preparation: 


Study the statement of the grievance. 

Review the contract thoroughly, and note carefully all clauses that apply to the 

grievance. 

Examine all records that have any bearing on the grievance. 

Interview all witnesses. 

Take down summaries at least of their statements so that you may know what 

testimony you have to offer and how it will cover the essential facts. 

Secure copies of any documents or papers the arbitrator should receive. (Photo- 

stats are most convenient.) If these are in the possession of the other party, notify 

him that they will be required at the hearing. 

The arbitrator is usually empowered to subpoena persons or documents at the 

request of a party. 

8. When you have prepared an outline of your case, discuss it with some of your 
associates to obtain other viewpoints on the matter. 

9. Endeavor to prepare an outline of your opponent’s case so that you may anticipate 
what proof he will offer and how you may examine it and answer it. 


S “Are hE 
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The outline prepared for your personal use in the arbitration should 
include the following : 


1. Opening statement which clearly but briefly presents your view of the case. 

2. Names of your witnesses in the order in which you expect to call them and list 
of the points you expect to prove by their testimony. 

3. A list of your exhibits in the order in which you expect to present them and a 
notation of what each may prove. 


4. A closing statement which will be, in effect, a brief summation of what you have 
proved, ending with a short statement of your claim or the remedy you are seeking. 


BRIEFS 


In some proceedings, the parties arrange to present written opening state- 
ments which summarize the proof to be offered and the arguments to be pre- 
sented. There is considerable question as to the advisability of submitting such 
written opening statements. 

Briefs filed after the close of the proceeding are more frequently used. If 
used, it is good practice to provide for the filing of such briefs and the exchange 
copies thereof within a designated time after the hearing; also to provide for 
the opportunity to file a reply brief shortly thereafter. A brief is a short sum- 
mary of the proof offered and the arguments advanced. It should not contain 
any new evidence. If new evidence is discovered, the arbitrator may be re- 
quested to grant a new hearing. 

In preparing the case for arbitration, it is frequently desirable to obtain 
information as to conditions and practices in competitive plants or the industry 
generally, and to secure publications or other documents which may support 
any statement you make in regard to such information. 


THE HEARING 


The date for the hearing is fixed by the arbitrator usually following the 
advice of the clerk that he has consulted with the parties and determined 
several dates mutually agreeable to them. If the parties disagree, the arbitrator 
fixes the date. In connection with the hearing, if it is desired that the testimony 
be recorded by a stenographer, advance notice should be given to the Associ- 
ation’s clerk so that the necessary arrangements may be made. 

From observation of many cases, the following are cited as a few illustra- 
tions of how parties can injure their cases by faulty presentation : 


1. Overemphasis or exaggeration of the grievance or charge. 

2. Reliance upon a minimum of facts with a maximum of argument. 

3. Withholding essential facts, not telling the whole truth, or resorting to trickiness or 
me of facts. Nothing makes the arbitrator so suspicious as even a little 
of this. 

Lack of supporting evidence, such as documents or books, unwillingness to produce 
them, or refusal to let the arbitrator personally examine them. 

Trying to put a lay arbitrator at a disadvantage by endeavoring to introduce legal 
technicalities. 

Giving the impression in hearings of over-friendliness or secret influence with 
the arbitrator. 

Introducing recalcitrant witnesses who create antagonism. * 

Any acts that indicate lack of cooperation with the arbitrator. 
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If attorneys are to be present, the rules require that at least three days’ 
notice thereof shall be given. 

After both parties have presented all their evidence, the proceeding is closed 
by the arbitrator, and he is required to make his decision within 30 days there- 
after unless the collective bargaining agreement sets some other time limit. 


THE AWARD 


The award is the decision of the arbitrator upon the matters submitted to 
him under the arbitration agreement. Its purpose is finally and conclusively to 
dispose of the controversy. It must be within the limits of the arbitration 
agreement. It may be accompanied by an opinion discussing the evidence and 
setting forth the reasoning of the arbitrator, but an opinion is not essential. 
An award may not be changed by the arbitrator once it is made unless the 
parties mutually agree to reopen the proceeding and restore the power of the 
arbitrator. Where there is a tri-party board, the award may be made by a 
majority of the arbitrators unless the parties have otherwise agreed. 


COSTS OF ARBITRATION 2 


Administrative Fee. To meet the costs of the administration of the pro- 
ceeding by the Association and the first hearing, an administrative fee in the 
amount of $25 is charged to each party, payable when the proceeding is started. 
An additional fee of $15 is charged for each subsequent hearing. 

Expenses. The parties each bear their own arbitration expenses, such as 
the expense of witnesses, counsel, etc. 

Stenographic Expense. When a stenographic record of the proceeding 
is required, the party requesting such record is required to pay therefor, but 
if the other party also desires a copy of the minutes, the costs are borne equally 
by the parties unless they agree otherwise. 

Arbitrators Fee. The parties may agree to compensati the arbitrator. 
The prevailing rate, as originally established by the War Labor Board in con- 
sultation with the Association, is $25 to $100 per day. In 1945, 79 per cent of 
the arbitrators selected from the panels of the Association served without 
compensation. 


ARBITRATION CLAUSES 


The following are three clauses suggested by the American Arbitration 
Association : 


GENERAL LABOR CLAUSE 


Any dispute, claim, or grievance arising out of, or relating to, this 
agreement shall be submitted to arbitration under the Voluntary Labor 
Arbitration Rules, then obtaining, of the American Arbitration Associ- 
ation. The parties agree to abide by the award, subject to such regulations 
as any federal agency having jurisdiction may impose. The parties further 
agree that there shall be no suspension of work when such dispute arises and 
while it is in process of adjustment or arbitration. 
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THE Five EssENTIALS OF AN ARBITRATION CLAUSE 


WHAT 
—steps must precede arbitration? 
—is to be arbitrated? 


—disputes are excluded from arbi- 
tration? 


—are the duties and obligations of 
each party? 


How 
—is the arbitration initiated? 
—are arbitrators appointed? 


—is arbitrator or impartial chair- 
man named when parties cannot 
agree? 


—are vacancies filled? 


—is scope of arbitrator’s author- 
ity determined? 


—is hearing place fixed if parties 
disagree? 


—are hearings closed ? Reopened? 
—are costs controlled? 


—is a settlement given the status 
of an award? 


—is an award given the status of 
a judgment? 


WHERE 
—does the arbitration take place? 
—are records kept? 


—are notices, documents, etc., to 
be sent? 


—is award delivered? 


WHEN 
—are arbitrators appointed? 
—must the arbitration begin? 


—must the award be made? 


By WHOM 

—is arbitration administered? 
—are records kept? 

—are notices given? 


—is arbitrator named if parties 
cannot agree? 


—is alternate arbitrator named if 
original dies, or refuses, or is 
unable to serve? 


—is place of arbitration deter- 
mined when parties cannot 
agree? 


—are adjournments granted? 


—are time limits extended? 


The standard clause of the American Arbitration Association, by invoking 
complete and tested rules, fully answers all these questions. 
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RESTRICTED LABOR CLAUSE 


Except for disputes, claims, or grievances concerning [here state 
matters which are excluded from arbitration], any dispute, claim, or griev- 
ance arising out of, or relating to, this agreement shall be submitted to 
arbitration under the Voluntary Labor Arbitration Rules, then obtaining, of 
the American Arbitration Association. The parties agree to abide by the 
award subject to such regulations as any federal agency having jurisdiction 
may impose. The parties further agree that there shall be no suspension of 


work when any such arbitrable dispute arises and while it is in process of 
adjustment or arbitration. : 


LIMITED LABor CLAUSE 


Only disputes, claims, or grievances arising out of this agreement and 
relating to [here specify the matters that may be determined by arbitration] 
shall be submitted to arbitration. Such arbitration shall be conducted under 
the Voluntary Labor Arbitration Rules, then obtaining, of the American 
Arbitration Association. The parties agree to abide by the award made in 
connection with any such arbitrable dispute, subject to such regulations as 
any federal agency having jurisdiction may impose. The parties further 
agree that there shall be no suspension of work when any such arbitrable 
dispute arises and while it is in process of adjustment or arbitration. 


THE AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION 


The Association is a non-profit making organization chartered under the 
laws of the State of New York to promote the use of arbitration and provide 
facilities therefor. It is governed by a Board of Directors which includes man- 
agement and labor representatives. 

A description of the Association’s functions, activities, and projects will 
be found in a pamphlet entitled 33 Questions, which is available upon request. 
The rules of procedure of the Voluntary Labor Arbitration Tribunal are also 
available. The Association’s main office is at 15 West 48 Street, New York 20, 
N. Y., and it has branch offices in 30 other cities throughout the country. 








STATISTICAL PROBLEMS OF WORKER EVALUATION 


By D. J. BOLANOVICH 
RCA Victor Division 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 


Many personnel executives are as yet unaware of the contributions that a 
well-rounded program of statistical information can make in their work. Yet 
statistical controls are greatly needed in personnel administration, since the 
indices used to measure the results of personnel work are largely imperfect. 
In this paper Mr. Bolanovich cites some examples of the application of statis- 
tics to worker evaluation and shows how the statistician can make employee 
merit rating more objective and reliable. This is the last in a series of three 
papers originally presented before the American Statistical Association (see 
_ — issue) which have been released for exclusive publication in 
ersonnel. 


HE various management functions of a business organization, in order to 

plan intelligently and judge their progress, have certain indices which can 
be used as barometers of their effectiveness. For instance, production managers 
can gauge their performance in terms of amounts of materials produced with 
respect to reasonable schedules, and in terms of quality records ; sales managers, 
in terms of amount of sales and extension of company markets; purchasing 
managers, in terms of costs of products bought; and so on. In a sense, the 
objectives of personnel administration are the objectives of all other groups. 
Personnel organizations function in an advisory capacity to insure the maxi- 
mum effectiveness of manpower in all capacities. However, if it is to exist as 
an intelligent planning group, personnel administration must be able to spot 
needs for its attention, plan and execute programs to reduce these needs, and 
evaluate its work in terms of its effectiveness. There are also indicators which 
it can use in this manner. Examples of these would be measures of employee 
performance, with which this paper is concerned; measures of turnover, ab- 
sentee figures, and accident rates; and measures of the nature of employer- 
employee relations. The last-named is a rather nebulous field of measurement 
at present. ° 

Measurements of performance are primarily those employed in merit rat- 
ing and individual output measurement. They include also such indices as 
piecework output and sales against quota. They have always been the basis of 
great controversy concerning their statistical soundness. However, so great 
is the need for such measurements that we find them in use in practically every 
company despite admitted shortcomings. Some of the more important appli- 
cations of measures of worker performance are: (1) for evaluating personnel 
and management practices, as has been mentioned; (2) as a basis for payment 
of wages, salaries, commissions, and bonuses (Mr. Moore* has shown how 
wage and salary base rates and rate ranges are determined by job evaluation, 
and it is very common to find compensation plans extended to include increases 
above the base rates based on some system of worker performance evaluation) ; 
(3) as a criterion against which the relative value of worker characteristics is 
ascertained. This last is the large area of selection, placement, and training of 


* See “Statistical Problems in Job. Evaluation,”’ by Franklin G. Moore, Personnet, September, 1946. 
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workers. It is the criterion against which all our aptitude tests and test 
batteries are validated. No one knows as well as the psychologist engaged in 
personnel selection how difficult it is to obtain statistically reliable measures 
of worker performance. This is because psychologists must demand great 
reliability of criteria before real progress can be made in selection methods. 

Basically, then, the question we must answer is: By what standards can 
the relative merits of worker performance on the job be measured? An ade- 
quate answer requires a good deal of statistical thinking and research. But 
before the application of statistics must come a clarification of management 
philosophy regarding values of performance. Assuming that management 
objectives are to get the greatest amount of goods and services produced and 
sold at a reasonable profit, it would seem that the worker producing the greatest 
amount is of most value to the company. Piecework and incentive bonus sys- 
tems are established by many companies that endorse this philosophy. Yet 
what compensation does this allow to the worker who is a good group organizer, 
who may be responsible for higher production of the whole group, and yet 
himself is not a top producer—or the man who attains top production, yet con- 
tinually causes loss of others’ time by creating troublesome incidents—or the 
worker who can shift readily from job to job, taking on emergency assignments, 
but who lacks a little of the dexterity of the fastest workers with no adaptability. 
To provide consideration for some of these factors, some companies have set 
up merit rating plans, which include ratings by supervisors of qualities of per- 
formance other than merely the number of units produced. These usually have 
some sort of numerical scale of ratings for a number of factors such as job 
knowledge, quality of work, job attitude, etc., which are determined by manage- 
ment as meriting reward. The chief difficulties with these plans are that they 
are on the surface less objective than the piecework plans, and that methods 
for combining the rating factors into a single unit representing over-all per- 
formance are difficult to justify. In seeking to combine the ratings, we are 
faced with the same question we started with: What are the criteria of over-all 
performance? The answer is that there is no answer. The criteria of perform- 
ance must ultimately be whatever is agreed upon by management and the 
workers. The statistical problems involved are to establish and administer 
standards agreed upon so that in their application they are the same as they 
were originally intended to be. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


Some examples may clarify the meaning of these statements and point out 
the need for careful statistical controls. 

For example, for a little over two years we have had experience with a 
merit rating plan which is used to appraise the performance of about 200 field 
service engineers throughout the United States. Such men install, maintain, 
and repair electronic equipment in theaters, factories, broadcast companies, etc. 
They work out of 11 scattered districts and are supervised by the district man- 
agers of their respective locations. Naturally, piecework standards are impos- 
sible to apply. The rating charts were designed to measure 14 items considered 
important in the work of field engineers, and were designed for rating every 
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six months. The items were: (1) Personality, (2) Personal Appearance, (3) 
Punctuality, (4) Thoroughness, (5) Efficiency, (6) Resourcefulness, (7) 
Dependability, (8) Cooperation, (9) Attitude Toward His Job, (10) Technical 
Ability, (11) Sales Ability, (12) Organizing Ability, (13) Judgment, (14) 
Desire for Self-Improvement. Ratings were made on a five-point scale for 
each item. Several questions arose which we tried to answer by statistical 
analysis of the forms: (1) Were they actually measuring the independent 
factors that their design implied? (2) How should the rating items be weighted 
to give an over-all evaluation? and (3) What method could be applied to assure 
uniformity of standards applied by different raters? 

A factor analysis of the rating forms was carried out to estimate the com- 
mon and specific factors which account for the variation in ratings. It had 
been the experience of others that high intercorrelations are obtained between 
rating items and that two or three factors account for all the variance in ratings. 
This is attributed to inability of raters to distinguish between items, laxity in 
making ratings, and simple structure of characteristics responsible for job 
success. The design of our charts and special instructions to raters were 
especially aimed to insure careful consideration by raters of each item. Our 
analysis seemed to indicate that these efforts bore fruit. Intercorrelations be- 
tween items were relatively low, ranging from .05 to .73, most of them being 
below .50. 

Factor analysis of the chart was done by Thurstone’s centroid method 
and continued until six common factors were extracted. At this time the 


standard deviation of partial residuals became less than—~, and it was assumed 


that the sizes of remaining residuals could be attributed to chance sampling 
errors. Rotation of axes was continued until a maximum of zero loadings could 
be obtained, and at the same time each item could be identified as far as possible 
with its greatest factor loading. The following six common factors resulted 
(the items which were heavily loaded with each are indicated so that the reader 
may see how the factors were identified) : 


I. Loaded with: Personal appearance (.572), Thoroughness (.498). 
Called “Meticulousness” or “attendance to detail” factor. 
IL. — with: Technical Ability (.812), Resourcefulness (.664), Efficiency 


Called “Ability to do present job” factor. 
III. Loaded with: Sales Ability (.476), Attitude Toward Job (.416). 
Called “Enthusiasm” factor. 
IV. Loaded with: Punctuality (.683), Dependability (.636), Thoroughness (.568), 
Organizing Ability (.513), Efficiency (.508), Attitude (.491), etc. 
Called “Job Conscientiousness” factor (the most general factor). 
V. Loaded with: Judgment (.493), Organizing Ability (.419). 
Called “Organizing” or “Systematic” factor. 
VI. Loaded with: Personality (.634), Cooperation (.575), Judgment (.473), Desire 
for Self-Improvement (455). 
Called “Social Intelligence” factor. 


In addition to these common factors, the items “Sales Ability” and “Desire 
for Self-Improvement” seemed to have high uniqueness values and may repre- 
sent specific characteristics, 
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These names for factors, of course, are subjective “best guesses.” It might 
be interesting to note a single check made on the appropriateness of factor 
names. A local university psychology instructor wrote down the six suggested 
factor names. Then, without knowledge of factor loadings, he wrote his 
opinion as to whether each item would receive a high, low, or intermediate 
loading in each factor. His guesses approximated the actual factor loadings 
very closely. He experienced most difficulty with Factor V, for which he sug- 
gested the name “Executive Ability” instead of our “Organizing” or 
“Systematic” tendency. 


FACTORS BECOME MEANINGFUL 


The significance of the factor analysis is that it allows interpretation of the 
worker characteristics in terms of factors actually being rated. The factors 
are meaningful. The interpretations point out areas of performance which are 
desirable or need correction for present job execution and also specific areas 
which are important in transfers and promotions under consideration. 

Next we attempted to establish relative values or scoring weights for each 
item on the rating chart. As has already been mentioned, the chief difficulty 
with this is to find some indicator of total value of performance against which 
regression weights can be calculated. In this case, mindful of its limitations, 
we used the responses to the question, “Would you recommend this man for a 
more responsible position?”, as a criterion. Here the assumptions are that 
recommendation for a higher position is synonymous with good present job 
performance ; and that the answers “yes” and “no” represent a dichotomous 
division of a continuous scale of degrees of recommendation. Biserial correla- 
tions were calculated between rating items and this criterion, and a regression 
equation established for prediction of the criterion. The regression equation 
included seven rating items which yielded a maximum multiple R of .81 with 
the recommendations. Additional items would have increased the relationship 
only negligibly. ‘ 

The equation was: X, = 3.8 (Personality) + 3.8 (Resourcefulness) 
+ 2.5 (Organizing Ability) + 2.3 (Sales Ability) + 2.1 (Job Attitude) 
+ 1.0 (Efficiency) — 4.8 (Cooperation) . . . where X, is an index of 
over-all job performance and the numbers on the right-hand side represent 
weights assigned to the respective rating items. ; 

Although no single item correlated above .59 with the criterion, total scores 
based on the item weights correlated .83. However, when all 14 items were 
totaled without any weighting at all, the scores correlated .75 with the same 
criterion. Since regression weights are difficult to explain to supervisors 
(especially, try to show them why a large negative weight is assigned for good 
cooperation, for instance, as in our case) and since the regression weights did 
not add much to the straight addition of item scores, we decided to continue 
scoring the sheets by simple addition. One thing this scoring experience did 
emphasize, though, is the danger of subjective weighting of items by pre- 
opinion—as is done in the majority of cases—both in merit rating and job 
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evaluation plans. Weights thus assigned are apt to achieve completely oppo- 
site effects from those that were intended, by virtue of interpretations injected 
by the raters, and intercorrelations unknowingly built into the rating plans. 


WHEN RATERS DIFFER 


Another difficulty always confronting those who use merit rating plans is 
the differences in tendencies of raters themselves. Even with the added pre- 
cautions of careful instruction of raters and detailed definitions of standards 
being rated, we find some raters consistently strict, others consistently lenient, 
and still others consistently narrow in the dispersion of ratings. All these 
tendencies do definite damage to employees who may be compared for promo- 
tion or increases while working under different supervisors. In the writer’s 
company raters are-continuously trained to rate on similar bases. As one aid 
to controlling tendencies such as these, statistical quality control charts are 
employed to plot average ratings and dispersions. At a recent meeting of the 
American Statistical Association, Mr. Charles Bicking, of the Hercules Powder 
Company, presented some hypothetical cases to show that this can be done. 

Chart I depicts the distribution of average ratings of 11 district managers. 
Control limits were drawn in at both 2 and 3 sigma distances. The average 
line used is simply the average ratings for the whole company. It can be seen 
from this chart that one manager was rating very high, and two were rating 
low, one of these being barely within the two-sigma control limits. These 
findings were called to the attention of the assistant general manager, who 
used them in further instruction of the raters. In talking the problem over 
with district managers, it was accepted that two of the men might have 
tendencies to rate high and low, but that one rater’s low showing was due 
primarily to low quality of performance on the part of four engineers who had 
extremely low ratings. One of these had already been dismissed. 

A control chart of standard deviations was also made, and has a direct 
application in employee rating (see Chart II). There is a tendency on the 
part of some raters to rate within a very narrow range. This usually results 
from rating in an off-hand manner. Such rating, then, fails to discriminate 
properly between workers. However, the Service Company control charts 
showed all raters consistent in the amount of dispersion given in their ratings. 
None was even outside of two-sigma control limits. We like to think that 
this was due in part to construction of the charts, which was designed to 
eliminate off-hand rating, and to special training of raters. 

These are but a few examples of the application of statistics to evaluation 
of worker performance. Merit rating plans are extremely difficult to admin- 
ister and require continual attention of management lest they stray too far 
from their intended purpose. Statistical methods as outlined in this paper 
allow control and immediate correction of situations which are apt to become 
dangerous. Furthermore, interpretations that are impossible otherwise are 
made possible from statistical analyses. However, the work illustrated here 
is only a poor attempt to deal with the situation. Statistical methods and 
statistical thinking are much needed to standardize the processes of merit 
rating effectively and objectively. 
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District Managers 


mean adjusted for the number of ratings made by each district manager. 


two times in 1000. 


Upper limit of 
chance variation 


Upper limit of 
chance variation 


Average of 
all ratings 


Lower limit of 
chance variation 


Lower limit of 
chance variation 
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Control limits are placed at distances of two and three standard errors of the grand 
Deviations would 
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STATISTICAL PROBLEMS OF WORKER EVALUATION 217 


The other large field of worker performance evaluation must be passed 
over briefly. This is the setting of standards of output. It applies to all 
types of piecework and bonus payment plans such as are used to appraise per- 
formance of repetitive production workers, clerical workers, and salesmen. 
The problems in sales compensation plans are somewhat different from those 
encountered under the regular piecework systems. Primarily the basis for 
all these methods is that standard or average amounts of production are set 
by past experience and are applied to evaluate subsequent activity. For 
example, time study groups very carefully record the time taken by workers 
in the factory to make the many minute movements that comprise a cycle of 
production (a “cycle” being all the movements used in the producing of one 
unit or making one complete operation assigned to the worker). Elaborate 
files are kept of average times for each motion. Then when any job is set 
up, the times for each motion are added together and establish the standard 
of performance for that job. Usually, allowances are assigned for material 
or machinery differences which may hinder the worker’s performance. In 
incentive plans, additional and often graduated percentages are paid for each 
unit produced above the average or standard. Clerical work, where standardi- 
zation is possible, is evaluated on a similar basis. 


JUDGING SALES PERFORMANCE 


The more routine sales performance and canvassing or across-the-counter 
selling may be judged simply by the number of units sold, with percentages 
going to the salesman which allow a reasonable profit to the company. Where 
flat salaries are paid, though, in addition to incentives, some sort of standards 
must be set up. In a nationwide or otherwise broken-up sales organization, 
performance is judged on a basis of expected sales quotas allotted to various 
territories. These are based on past buying tendencies in the area and on 
future sales projections. Here allowance is made for distances between cus- 
tomers, company reputation in the area, buying potentials, and other factors 
which make for differences in territory. 

While standards such as these seem on the surface to be very objective, 
they have practically as many defects in administration as the oft-attacked 
merit rating plans. It is not infrequent to find “tight” rates and “loose” 
rates on factory jobs, which are the counterparts of strict and lenient merit 
ratings. These are due to inability of rate-setters to sample correctly the 
production abilities of employees for whom standards are set. Sampling 
procedures alone are a statistical problem in incentive rate-setting. Further- 
more, production standards are almost always set with no regard whatsoever 
for the variability of performance experienced and without attempts to measure 
the reliability of time measurements obtained. The existence of “tight” and 
“loose” rates are in part a product of the industrial engineer’s acceptance of 
the average as the goal of his standard-setting. Such mistakes in the setting 
of rates can result in large monetary losses. Where rates are “loose,” workers 
are overpaid, and any subsequent attempts to correct the situation result in 
strained labor relations ; thus such rates are often impossible to change. Where 
rates are “tight,” the result is unsatisfactory labor relations and high turnover. 
An influx of statistical thinking might aid those applying time study standards 
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to realize why the standards too often function differently from what their 
“logical” bases would seem to assure. 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCES 


As a criterion of salesmen’s performance, amount of sales has always been 
under criticism. The reason is that sales territories differ. Yet just recently 
the writer talked to an employment manager of a large drug manufacturing 
concern who took the obvious step of analyzing the variance of sales records. 
He found no significant portion of variance which could be. attributed to 
territory differences. While this study may be a true picture for his business, 
one does not know what the findings might be for others. At least analysis 
of variance is a technique which should ‘be applied to justify allowances in 
performance evaluation for possible differences in the work situation. 

This paper has attempted to point out a few examples of statistical prob- 
lems in the most important aspect of worker evaluation—that of performance 
measurement. By no means have all statistical problems been presented. 
Nor has the writer touched on the field of measurement of worker character- 
istics, which is the process of determining which aptitudes or personal traits 
of employees are résponsible for variability in performance. Such work is 
usually done by industrial psychologists. Their object is to select and train 
workers so that the work force possesses the maximum of desirable char- 
acteristics which insure optimum performance. The industrial psychologist 
engaged in this task must be primarily a statistician. He constructs measures 
of worker traits ; determines by correlation and multiple correlation techniques 
those qualities which are responsible for performance variability; isolates 
traits by factor analysis; designs experiments with careful attention to appro- 
priate sampling; determines most efficient selection scores with regard for 
validity of selection measures and status of the labor market; and further 
refines his methods during their application. 

Trained statisticians are badly needed in the worker evaluation field, both 
for the establishment of intelligent performance evaluation and for applying it 
in the various areas of personnel administration. Worker performance is one 
of the chief criteria against which the value of industrial personnel procedures 
may be determined, but as yet it is a rough and unreliable criterion. It is true, 
however, that industrial management and personnel management in general 
do not understand the contribution that trained statisticians can make. The 
statistician contemplating this field must have the indefatigable enthusiasm 
and confidence of the salesman of a new product. He must be able to sell 
himself personally as well as his goods to prospects who may not understand 
the value of his product. To do this he must, in addition to being.a statis- 
tician, have insight and understanding into the aims of management and per- 
sonnel work. He must be able to know people, to uncover human motives, 
and, above all, possess a deep sympathy with the aims of those with whom 
he works. We need more people who are specifically trained in this branch 
of science. 
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WoMEN IN INbuUstry: Their Health and 
Efficiency. By Anna M. Baetjer. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 
1946. 344 pages. ‘ 


Reviewed by Mary B. Gilson 


This reviewer felt, as she proceeded to 
examine this book, as a man must feel 
when he has somewhat reluctantly married 
a homely woman and then, as time passes, 
discovers her to be endowed with virtues 
too often lacking in beauty contest prize 
winners. ‘The appearance of the book is 
forbidding, as are most volumes issued by 
government and foundations which earnest- 
ly strive to be scholarly and more often 
succeed in being dull. But here is a book, 
refreshingly free from tradition, prejudice, 
and clichés, despite its hackneyed theme— 
women in industry. 

Dr. Anna Baetjer is thoroughly qualified 
by ability, training, and professional con- 
tacts to write a book on this subject. The 
textual material proves to be highly read- 
able and challenging in its divergence from 
many blindly accepted myths. As a result, 
one examines with eagerness rather than 
distaste the supporting data she offers in 
what at first glance seems to be the usual 
array of tables and charts that too often 
camouflage poverty of thought. 

The purpose of the study is to present 
known scientific facts about women’s health 
and efficiency relating to their employment, 
to assemble and summarize reliable infor- 
mation coming out of the recent world war, 
and to indicate problems in need.of further 
investigation, which might result in maxi- 
mum health and working efficiency of 
women in industry. 

The author says that, due partly to 
physiological differences and partly to dif- 
ferences in background and training, the 
employment of women poses certain prob- 
lems which differ from those presented by 
the employment of men. She gives due 
attention to comparative size and weight 
of men and women, length of arms and 
legs, and other physical characteristics, but 


makes note of the great variations ob- 
scured by averages. She does not join that 
now-vestigial group of women bent on ex- 
aggerating differences in order to demand 
ever-widening “protective” legislation for 
their sex, though she devotes several 
chapters to work problems of pregnant 
women and their special need for protec- 
tion. She claims that many oft-asserted 
“differences” are figments of the imagina- 
tion. For example, “there is no reliable 
evidence to support the generally accepted 
view that women are more suspectible than 
men to occupational diseases. The data on 
which this view has been based are con- 
tradictory and under any circumstances sub- 
ject to criticism, since the comparisons 
have been made chiefly between groups of 
women and men working on different 
operations. Furthermore, the extent and 
the duration of exposure have been known 
in only a few cases. . . There is no 
reason why normal women (this excludes 
pregnant women) should be restricted any 
more than men from working at jobs which 
involve the use of toxic chemical sub- 
stances. All the measures which 
are essential for the prevention of occupa- 
tional diseases apply equally well to women 
and men. The only measures specific to 
women are those for the protection of 
pregnant women.” 

Dr. Baetjer also explodes many myths 
related to the “fatigue” of women and de- 
plores the loose usage of that term. She 
points out the many factors involved— 
physiological, psychological, general meta- 
bolic and nutritional and changes in the 
circulatory system—and concludes that the 
absence of reliable figures makes it un- 
scientific to compare women with men or to 
relate any observed differences to suscepti- 
bility to fatigue. In regard to lifting, so 
many divergent opinions are quoted that 
the author suggests that limitation of 
weight-lifting should be determined on the 
basis of individual capacity after a physical 
examination and explicit instructions in the 
proper method of lifting. Certainly, within 





Note: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Associa- 
tion’s monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 
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industry in general, too little importance is 
attached to the necessity for hoisting de- 
vices and conveyors and, as a result, many 
men needlessly acquire hernias from heavy 
lifting; but this again would seem to be a 
problem affecting men as well as women. 

Because women have more home duties 
than men, it is generally thought that their 
hours should be shorter. This reviewer 
believes that marriage and the much pub- 
licized Great American Home would fare 
better if men as well as women had a 
40-hour week and learned how to use their 
leisure time like civilized humans and 
worthy citizens. Moreover, she believes 
managers would manage better, workers 
would work better, and foremen would 
supervise better if working hours were not 
stretched out to cover bad scheduling and 
routing, to furnish larger “take-home,” or 
for some other reason which encourages 
poor working habits. Decrease in output, 
increase in time lost through sickness and 
accidents and unexcused absences, increase 
in spoiled work, as well as adverse effects 
on family life result from long workdays. 
All this has been demonstrated time and 
again by both British and American studies, 
but frequently, though rates of pay are 
good, workers cry for “more overtime” 
and often employers—under the guise of 
an “emergency’—establish unpardonably 
long work schedules for their men. 

Night work, Dr. Baetjer holds, has not 
been definitely proved to be harmful and 
there is no evidence to indicate that it has 
any specific effect on women as compared 
with men. Rest periods, with change of 
posture, are as beneficial for men as for 
women, and so are good working conditions, 
good housing and transportation. “In gen- 
eral,” the author states, “those conditions 
which make for maximum production and 
a minimum of lost time and labor turnover 
among men affect women similarly.” As 
for selection and placement, she says, “the 
personnel department should evaluate the 
mental ability, the background and educa- 
tion, the skills, and the past training of the 
applicants and the medical department 
should judge their physical and emotional 
fitness.” Surely good advice in regard to 
both sexes! She adds, “In general it would 
seem that the personality and ability of the 
person are more important than the sex,” 
and she cites the successful performance of 
women on various supervisory levels, as 
reported in a recent study by the American 
Management Association. Wise is the ob- 
servation that “qualified women, like men, 
are stimulated to maximum production 
largely by responsibility and the possibility 
of advancement. If women receive a lower 


wage than men, this influences their attitude 
and thus their output.” This seems to hint 
that if the production and responsibility of 
women in a plant are not all they ought to 
be it might be well to cherchez the manager 
as well as the woman. 

Reliable data show that women generally 
have a much higher sickness rate than men, 
though the average duration per case is 
usually higher for men than for women. 
The National Health Survey (1936), which 
covered about 700,000 urban families, re- 
vealed that housewives had an illness rate 
of 47 per cent over that of female wage 
earners. This the author attributes to the 
fact that housework often entails heavier 
labor, longer hours, and more worry than 
does industrial work. She attributes the 
higher sickness rate for industrial women 
as compared to men to various factors— 
among which are improper work clothing 
and excessive household duties. The solu- 
tion to these problems are in the hands of 
women, and if they continue to trip about 
in high heels or plant themselves over indi- 
vidual cook stoves, instead of putting some 
thought and pressure on their problems, 
they will have to suffer for their inertia 
and lack of foresight. Women must learn 
to see industrial problems in the large and 
not as they affect them individually; like- 
wise, they must be able to perceive their 
effect on men, on the family, on the com- 
munity, and the nation, 

Dr. .Baetjer’s Women in ‘Industry is 
sound and reasonable. She avoids senti- 
mentalizing about women, but rather em- 
phasizes the importance of giving them 
equal opportunity for training for skilled 
jobs. This will not please the tradition- 
alists who vapidly repeat the old stuff about 
our sex being “good at routine, repetitive 
work” because it suits their interest and 
solves their uneasy consciences in limiting 
women’s sphere. When one observes the 
lethal effect on imagination and creative 
ability of this long practised preachment 
one is reminded of the couplet produced by 
a brazen female rebel of the 17th Century: 


Tis pity we should be by men despised 
Yet kept from knowledge that would make 
us Wise. 


Dr. Baetjer’s bold exploding of many 
myths surrounding “men’s jobs” as com- 
pared with “women’s jobs” concludes that 
during the recent war “it was found by al- 
most all industries that women could per- 
form all but the heaviest operations.” But 
we learned a lot about what women could 
do during World War I, and then we pro- 
ceeded to forget it. 
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Time Stupy AND Motion Economy: With 
Procedures for Methods Improvement. 
By Robert Lee Morrow. The Ronald 
Press Co., New York, 1946. 338 pages. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Warren L. Ganong* 


In a field which previous to the past 
decade provided a_ relative dearth of 
organized practical reference material, the 
publication houses are now pouring forth a 
wealth of such volumes. Mr. Morrow’s 
contribution will be of special value to 
novices in the field of motion and time study 
because it brings together under one cover 
a presentation of proved principles and 
techniques developed and applied over the 
years by Frederick W. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbreth, and their followers to the present 
day. Perhaps a somewhat unusual and 
creditable feature is the complete annota- 
tion providing explicit credit for all sources 
of information drawn upon by the author; 
25 per cent of the pages of the text have one 
or more footnotes. : 

While the majority of writers covering 
the general field of both motion study and 
time study have seemed to place primary 
emphasis upon methods improvement and 
motion study and have given cursory treat- 
ment to time study, Mr. Morrow has devoted 
about two-thirds of his discussion to time 
study. Although his opening statement 
reads, “This book has been written for 
everyone who finds it important to know 
the fundamentals and the advanced tech- 
niques of time study and motion economy,” 
some readers will be left with the feeling 
that the brevity and simplicity of style 
which he has achieved is too abrupt in spots 
and harms the original objective. Certainly 
this is true of the treatment of micromotion 
study, as well as of other phases of the work 
where the impression is left that the subject 
has been somewhat hurriedly dropped leav- 
ing more to be said. : 

To define time study as “a searching 
analysis of methods and equipment used or 
planned in doing a piece of work, develop- 
ment in practical detail of the best manner 
of doing it, and determination of an accurate 
time standard” is inconsistent in a volume 
dealing with time study and motion study 
as separate phases of a broad field. Cer- 
tainly the definition is usable for motion and 
time study, but time study as generally prac- 
ticed involves primarily the setting of pro- 
duction standards after the methods and 
conditions surrounding the work have been 





* Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering, 
Northeastert University, Boston; Industrial Con- 
Sultant. 


standardized. This comment, however, 
merely reflects the lack of standard defini- 
tions which will be generally acceptable in 
this entire field. 

A similar criticism applies, but more 
strongly, to the definition of a “normal 
operator.” To say that the normal operator 
is “one whose performance is average for 
a group of skilled workers, using concen- 
trated effort and working under conditions 
which have been standardized” may well be 
interpreted as meaning one who receives 
average incentive earnings. Certainly an 
average skilled worker using concentrated 
effort on any incentive plan would expect to 
receive take-home pay that would include an 
average bonus. If this is the intent of the 
definition, then it is at variance with the 
following chapter which says that a normal 
skilled workman is rated at 100 per cent, 
since 100 per cent has been used previously 
as the point at which incentive payment 
begins. 

The lack of a clear definition of these 
terms—normal, average, standard, etce— 
gives rise to confusion in a later chapter 
where, in attempting to prove the accuracy 
of a standard, the statement is made that the 
standard of production as determined for a 
given job was only slightly different from 
the actual average hourly production over 
a period of 153.6 hours. Does “average” 
mean average daywork or average incentive 
production? If the former, then the stand- 
ard as determined was definitely too low; if 
the latter, then the standard was too tight. 
For unquestionably a worker on incentive is 
expected to do a job in less than the standard 
allowed time, and a worker on daywork 
isn’t likely to meet the standard set upon 
the basis ef the usual concept of normal 
performance (i.e., 100 per cent as above). 
Clarification is sorely needed here. 

It would be most desirable if writers on 
the subject of time study would accept and 
uniformly apply usable and workable defini- 
tions of these important terms; some basic 
ones have been proposed by the Society for 
the Advancement of Management Commit- 
tee on the Rating of Time Studies. This 
matter of definition is more important than 
may appear on the surface, for it is around 
just this point that many an argument unwit- 
tingly revolves. And until writers on the 
subject adopt some uniform terminology, it 
is unlikely that such an objective can be 
attained throughout industry. 

Particularly desirable inclusions in the 
volume are those chapters on: Suggestion 
Plans; Synthetic Leveling; Fatigue in In- 
dustry; The Interruption Study; The Ratio- 
Delay Study; The Standard Data Method; 
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and, How to Secure Employee, Union, and 
Management Cooperation. Synthetic level- 
ing involves the comparison of actual time- 
studied element values with known elemental 
body-motion time values, or other prede- 
termined standard times, to aid in the de- 
termination of more accurate leveling (or 
performance rating) factors to be applied 
to all elements in the study (within limita- 
tions). Here again, however, it would have 
been helpful if the author had stated clearly 
the performance level represented by the 
standard elemental time values in the tables 
he reproduced—whether normal (100 per 
cent), average incentive (125 per cent), or 
some other carefully defined bench mark. 
While the technique has been described by 
other authors (eg., Holmes, Presgrave) 
and has been used to a limited extent in one 
form or another by various time-study 
engineers, Mr. Morrow gives a convincing 
presentation which should serve to stimulate 
more widespread experimentation with this 
type of leveling. ; 

The author wisely stresses the importance 
of correctly determined and applied allow- 
ances for personal time and fatigue oc- 
casioned by the job, as well as for those 
legitimate, irregular delays for which the 
operator is not responsible and which can- 
not be included as regularly timed elements 
in each study. 

The methods of making an interruption 
study and the timesaving ratio-delay study 
are lucidly presented and well illustrated by 
actual cases. The ratio-delay study, de- 
veloped in the English textile industry, is 
basically a statistical sampling technique for 
the determination of delay and variation 
allowances and gives highly satisfactory re- 
sults. These two chapters deserve careful 
study by every standards department head 
and by every time-study engineer, for 
Mr. Morrow has done an excellent job in 
setting forth these methods. 

Throughout the book, the author gives 
evidence of his practical consulting and 
teaching experience, which, with the limi- 
tations noted, makes the. work an interesting 
and informative one. 


ARBITRATION oF LABor Disputes. By C. 
M. Updegraff and W. P. McCoy. Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., New York, 
1946. 291 pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Guy B. Arthur, Jr.* 


Every practitioner in the field of labor 
relations owes it to himself, his employer, 
and his profession to read this excellent 


“* Vice President in Charge of Personnel Division, 
American Management Association. 
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text. Nothing thus far written on the sub- 
ject of labor arbitration can provide more 
constructive help to the person engaged in 
the negotiation of labor contracts, the writ- 
ing of submissions, and the preparation of 
briefs. 


The book has been written by two men 
who have had considerable experience as 
arbitrators, and naturally much of what 
they say is designed to further the cause 
of arbitration and to ease the burden on 
arbitrators. While this is doubtless con- 
structive from the arbitrator’s viewpoint, it 


raises some questions in the minds of the 


industrialists who have to win arbitrations. 
For example, it is implied that submissions 
should be broad, that compromise awards 
are sometimes necessary, that explanations 
of decisions and recommendations help to 
improve relationships, that permanent arbi- 
trators are desirable, and, finally, that the 
distribution of fees between the parties 
should be left to the arbitrator. 


It is impossible for the reviewer to agree 
with the authors’ thinking in these re- 
spects. Submissions should be “yes or no” 
questions insofar as possible; they should 
be written by the parties in their own lan- 
guage; if the parties desired a compromise, 
they would call in a mediator instead of 
an arbitrator; explanations and recommen- 
dations attached to an award serve only to 
justify the arbitrator’s decision, and usually 
weaken the effect of the award; there are 
as many disadvantages as advantages to 
the use of permanent -arbitrators; and the 
sharing of fees and expenses on a 50-50 
basis is the only sound policy. Nothing 
is said about the great fallacy of arbi- 
trating certain basic issues which can be 
decided only by the owners of the business 
in the light of their profit-and-loss state- 
ments. Notable among these are ques- 
tions pertaining to general wage increases, 
management prerogatives, rates of pay, 
provisions of new contracts, and the like. 


Broadly speaking, however, the good far 
outweighs the bad in this fine work. Chap- 
ter II, for example, contains much of 
value regarding the selection of arbitra- 
tors, the limitations on an arbitrator’s 
authority, the liability for the arbitrator’s 
fees, and other general considerations af- 
fecting the choice of an arbitrator. 


The authors make a significant contribu- 
tion in Chapter III, where they discuss the 
legality of labor contract arbitration 
clauses and submissions. For example: 


“In cases involving individual members’ 
rights, be sure that the individual members 
are fully informed and consenting parties 
to the agreement to arbitrate and_to the 
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submission.” They present the legal views 
regarding such questions as: What is the 
legal effect of arbitration regarding mar- 
ried women or minors? Where a contract 
is written between an international union 
and a company, does the local union have 
the authority to arbitrate? What state 
statutes have a bearing on labor arbitra- 
tions? Should we have a common-law 
arbitration or an arbitration under statu- 
tory procedure? Can the arbitrator’s in- 
terpretation of a submission be regarded 
as conclusive? In what cases will an arbi- 
tration award not bar a law suit? Why is 
it necessary to follow precisely the griev- 
ance procedure in the contract before sub- 
mitting to arbitration? 

Chapter IV on “Procedure” is well 
worth reading, if only as a review of sound 
fundamentals. Chapter V on “Awards 
and Their Enforcement” advances many 
good points regarding the validity of 
awards, the termination of an arbitrator’s 
jurisdiction, motions for rehearing, inter- 
pretations, and impeachments. Chapter VI 
deals with “Commonly Recurring Types of 
Cases Arbitrated.” These types are very 
representative and are of more interest 
to the layman than to the experienced 
labor relations man. At this point one 
wonders why two books were not written 
instead of one, so as to separate the highly 


technical material for the professional and 
the “light” material for the layman. 

Chapter VII is concerned with “Enforce- 
ment of Contracts To Arbitrate.” This 
should provoke great interest, since it ex- 
amines in detail the statutory aspects of 
enforcement. And it should make all who 
are involved in arbitration take a good 
look, if nothing more, at their local legis- 
lation on this subject, which differs widely 
from state to state. The appendices, which 
occupy almost half the total pages of the 
book, include specimen contract clauses, 
submission agreements and decisions, as 
well as citations from state arbitration 
statutes and a table ofscases quoted in the 
volume. This material should prove very 
interesting to the inexperienced, and will be 
of considerable value to the arbitration 
specialist. 

This work does more than achieve the 
authors’ objective—to present a general 
survey of the labor arbitration field. Actu- 
ally it goes much further and provides the 
many practitioners engaged in the negoti- 
ating of labor agreements, the writing of 
submissions, and the preparing of briefs, 
with more information than has hitherto 
been available. This volume is, heartily 
recommended, therefore, as a text for all 


who are engaged in the field of labor 
relations. 
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EXECUTIVE ABILITY: Its Discovery and Development. By Glen U. Cleeton 


and Charles W. Mason. 
edition. 540 pages. $4.50. 


The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1946. Revised 
In this revised and enlarged edition of a management 


classic, the functions of the executive are fully defined and procedures for discovering 
and developing executive ability are set forth. Although many of the chapters have 
been completely rewritten and new ones added, the basic philosophy of the original 


text remains unchanged. 


PROFITS AND THE ABILITY TO PAY WAGES (Vol. I, No. I of Popular 


Essays on Current Problems). 


By Fred Rogers Fairchild. 
Economic Education, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1946. 64 pages. 


The Foundation for 
50 cents. In 


this study the Knox Professor of Economics Emeritus of Yale University seeks an 
answer to the question: How would general adoption of the ability theory of wages 
affect the interests, not only of employers and employees, but of the American people 
as a whole? He concludes that the ability theory is unworkable, that differential wage 
tates lead to statism, and that fact-finding boards have been assigned an impossible task. 
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CURRENT COMPENSATION PLANS FOR SALESMEN. Report No. 546. 
The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 1946. $5.00. Loose-leaf leatherette binding. The 
comments of executives, the exhibits of materials used in various sales compensation 
plans, and the tabulations of present practices of representative organizations in this 
report will prove helpful in checking sales compensation procedures and the salary 
levels of sales staffs. The study also reviews a number of plans designed to build 
greater sales volume through incentive payments. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CIO PUBLICATIONS. CIO Department of Education 
and Research, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1945. 27 pages. A 
valuable listing of labor publications covering: union history; collective bargaining; 
wages and cost of living; reconversion and profits; education; labor and social legisla- 
tion; housing, health and schooling; political action; etc. Of particular interest to 
companies that deal with CIO unions. 


HOW TO CONDUCT CONFERENCES. By Alfred M. Cooper. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inec., New York, 1946. Second edition. 207 pages. $2.00. A revised 
edition of this helpful text which demonstrates effective techniques of leading various 
types of conferences. A feature of this second edition is a chapter on the vitally 
important subject of conducting the labor relations conference. 


INDUSTRIAL FILMS: A Source of Occupational Information. Occupational 
Analysis and Industrial Services Division, United States Employment Service, U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1946. Available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 72 pages. 20 cents. Provides 
summaries and evaluations of 51 selected films on 18 industries and many of the processes 
and jobs involved. While prepared primarily as an aid to staff training in the offices 
of the U. S. Employment Service, this booklet will also be of value to teachers of 
vocational subjects and to industrial training directors. 
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